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The  community  college  has  traditionally  attempted  to  make  educa- 
tion accessible  to  all  persons  by  breaking  the  economic,  geographic,  and 
motivational  barriers  to  opportunity.  This  attempt  has  become  known  as 
the  open  door  philosophy.  Recent  criticisms  and  budget  cutbacks,  however, 
signify  forthcoming  policy  changes  which  are  contrary  to  the  traditional 
philosophy. 

There  are  several  theories  which  account  for  changes  in  public 
policies.  This  study  attempted  to  determine  whether  incrementalism 
accounted  for  change  in  policies  involving  the  open  door  philosophy.  The 
study  was  limited  to  policy  making  involving  the  laws  of  Florida  and  the 
open  door  philosophy  from  1957  to  1981.  The  study  involved  five  phases: 
(a)  a  review  of  literature  to  identify  the  conditions  and  characteristics 
°^  the  theory  of  incrementalism,  (b)  a  review  of  Florida's  1957  master 
P^^n  to  identify  Florida's  open  door  philosophy,  (c)  an  examination  and 
'■^'^ing  of  Florida  session  laws,  (d)  the  designing  of  an  interview  guide, 
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(d)  and  the  interviewing  of  key  informants  familiar  with  policy  making  in 

Florida. 

Results  of  the  study  indicated  that  the  theory  of  incremental  ism 
did  not  account  for  change  in  policies  from  1957  to  1970  but  did  account 
for  change  in  policies  from  1971  to  1981.  Other  findings  are  (a)  the 
master  plan  was  a  rational  policy  of  major  impact,  designed  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  state;  (b)  the  laws  from  1957  to  1981  tended  to  have 
a  minor  impact  upon  the  open  door  philosophy;  (c)  policy  making  from 
1957  to  1970  was  the  result  of  rational  planning,  a  cooperative  legisla- 
ture, and  unforeseeable  circumstances;  (d)  emphasis  of  the  laws  from  1957 
to  1981  was  upon  providing  financial  access  through  scholarships  and 
loans,  providing  geographic  access,  and  providing  a  diversity  of  pro- 
grams, but  the  laws  did  not  emphasize  providing  opportunity  to  all  per- 
sons or  providing  counseling  services;  and  (e)  there  was  no  dissatisfac- 
tion directly  expressed  by  policy  makers  to  indicate  a  change  in  the 
philosophy  as  emphasized  by  the  master  plan,  but  there  were  indications 
that  the  degree  of  funding  and  the  implementation  of  standards  will 
alter  the  five  aspects  of  the  philosophy  as  they  existed  from  1957  to 
1981. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Background  and  Rationale 

From  its  inception  in  America  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the 
community- junior  college  movement  has  been  viewed  as  one  which  sought 
to  bring  about  changes  in  both  American  society  and  American  higher 
education.  The  community-junior  college  has  attempted  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  citizens  of  all  social  and  economic  classes,  to 
be  innovative  and  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  students,  and  to  reform 
higher  education  (Gleazer,  1980;  Hillway,  1958;  Koos,  1924;  Monroe, 
1972).  Many  of  the  attempts  of  the  community-junior  college  to  achieve 
major  changes  result  from  responses  to  existing  educational  and  societal 
conditions.  During  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  college 
education  was  not  geographically,  financially,  or  scholastically  acces- 
sible to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  population. 

The  community-junior  college  has  traditionally  attempted  to  make 
higher  education  accessible  to  all  persons.  This  was  shown  in  an  early 
study  by  Koos  (1921).  At  the  time  of  this  study,  accessibility  was 
referred  to  as  the  popularization  function  (of  higher  education)  and 
consisted  of  two  main  aspects.  Accessibility  or  popularization  re- 
ferred to  making  college  available  to  all  by  providing  (a)  education 
at  a  low  cost,  and  (b)  education  within  close  proximity  to  the  student's 
home.  Popularization  was  the  same  concept  that  Koos  (1924)  referred 
to  as  the  economic  democratization  of  higher  education. 
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As  the  junior  college  in  America  grew  and  developed,  many  early 
junior  college  administrators  believed  that  for  the  junior  college  to  be 
consistent  (in  light  of  the  popularization  function  of  the  community- 
junior  college),  the  college  should  also  serve  students  of  wider  ranges 
of  intellectual  ability  (Koos,  1924).  The  additional  function  of  serv- 
ing a  wide  range  of  intellectual  abilities  was  referred  to  by  Koos 
(1924)  as  the  mental  democratization  of  higher  education.  Koos  (1924) 
showed  that  universities  were  not  serving  students  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  mental  score  distribution.  It  was  the  hope  of  Koos,  a  strong 
leader  in  the  community-junior  college  movement,  that  community-junior 
colleges  would  serve  the  needs  of  these  students.  Koos  contended  that 
hope  of  social  mobility  and  educational  achievement  for  these  students 
was  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the  community-junior  college. 

A  major  role  of  the  community-junior  college  has  been  to  provide 
educational  opportunity  (Gleazer,  1968,  1980).  In  order  to  fulfill  this 
role,  many  community-junior  colleges  have  attempted  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunity  or  equal  access  to  education  by  implementing  an 
open  door  admissions  procedure.  This  concept  of  the  open  door  usually 
has  been  understood  to  mean  that  any  high  school  graduate  or  any  person 
who  is  an  adult  citizen  is  welcome  to  attend  the  community-junior  col- 
lege (Monroe,  1972).  Admission  has  not  therefore  been  based  upon  attri- 
butes such  as  intelligence  and  grades,  or  religion,  race,  and  economic 
background.  Open  admissions  have  not,  however,  guaranteed  a  person 
entry  into  any  or  all  of  the  programs  offered  by  the  college  (Gleazer, 
1968;  Huther,  1971;  Monroe,  1972).  Huther  suggested  that  the  open  door 
"only  allows  access  to  a  kind  of  lobby  where  there  are  many  doors 


through  which  an  individual  may  or  may  not  pass"  (p.  26).  The  open 
door  has  represented  a  special  view  of  ability  when  contrasted  with 
the  traditional  higher  education  merit  approach  to  ability.  The 
special  concept  of  open  door  has  viewed  ability  as  potential  in  con- 
trast to  meaning  past  academic  performance.  Smith  (1927),  al- 
though he  did  not  have  the  community- junior  colleges  in  mind  when  he 
formulated  his  idea  of  equality,  proposed  that  equality  include  a 
concept  of  ability  which  was  to  be  based  upon  opportunity  for  demon- 
stration of  potential: 

Now  the  irreducible  minimum  of  equality  that  a  philosophy  can 
demand  and  still  call  itself  "democratic"  is  the  sharing  by 
all  men  up  to  the  level  of  their  ability  of  the  ends  for  which 
they  must  work  and  fight.  Nor  must  their  ability  be  con- 
sidered to  be  justly  represented  by  what  it  is  at  any  given 
time  by  the  status  quo,  but  rather  by  what  it  may  become 
under  favorable  opportunities.  That  is,  as  a  fundamental  pre- 
requisite of  justice  the  chance  at  education  must  be  passed 
around.  Fairness  in  passing  it  around  will  probably  be  best 
guaranteed  by  demanding  that  the  chance  be  made  quantitatively 
equal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  any  prejudgment  before 
actual  trial  that  persons  cannot  profit  equally  from  the  same 
opportunity  lends  itself  too  obviously  to  prejudice  and 
unfairness,   (pp.  308-309) 

Community- junior  colleges  have  also  sought  to  expand  the  role  of 
providing  equal  educational  opportunity  by  use  of  the  open  door  to  ex- 
tend educational  opportunity.  This  approach  has  been  an  active  attempt 
to  provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  Gleazer  (1980)  de- 
scribed this  expanded  role  of  extending  educational  opportunity: 

The  theme  is  sounded  in  numerous  ways:  Community  colleges 
should  reach  out.  Go  to  the  people  who  are  unserved.  Give 
priority  to  those  who  need  the  education  they  did  not  get  at  an 
early  age.  Serve  the  students  with  roots  in  their  community 
and  who  have  jobs  there.  Give  those  who  need  it  a  second 
chance.  Bring  people  into  the  mainstream.  Serve  the  people 
handicapped  by  costs  and  transportation,   (p.  7) 


Many  community-junior  colleges  have  supported  the  open  admissions  con- 
cept with  goals  or  missions  statements  designed  to  remove  barriers  to 
access  other  than  academic  requirements.  These  community-junior  col- 
leges have  supported  an  open  door  philosophy.  The  philosophy  included 
the  removal  of  geographic,  financial,  and  motivational  barriers  and 
provided  the  support  programs  designed  to  retain  students  in  college 
and  move  them  toward  their  educational  goal.  These  community-junior 
colleges  have  been  referred  to  as  the  open  door  colleges  (Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  1970). 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  commu- 
nity-junior colleges  in  regard  to  their  approach  to  equality.  Karabel 
{1972a),  while  praising  the  strides  community  colleges  have  made  toward 
realization  of  the  American  ideal  of  upward  mobility  through  education, 
nonetheless  has  taken  community-junior  colleges  to  task  for  their  treat- 
ment of  persons  once  they  are  admitted  by  way  of  the  open  door: 

The  community  college,  generally  viewed  as  the  leading  edge  of  an 
open  and  egalitarian  system  of  higher  education,  is  in  reality  a 
prime  contemporary  expression  of  the  dual  historical  patterns  of 
class-based  tracking  and  educational  inflation,  (p.  526) 

Other  persons  (Clark,  1960a,  1960b;  Cohen,  1971;  Folger,  Astin  &  Bayer, 

1970;  Zwerling,  1976)  have  been  critical  of  community-junior  colleges 

for  their  cooling-out  functions,  which  by  utilizing  several  methods, 

offer  students  educational  outcomes  other  than  the  student's  original 

choice.  Karabel  (1972a)  identified  the  cooling-out  function  as  a 

severe  problem  because  its  use  severely  limits  educational  outcome. 

Anderson  (1981)  suggested  that  attendance  at  a  community-junior  college 

reduces  persistence  to  graduate  with  a  four-year  degree  as  compared  to 

attendance  at  a  four-year  institution,  and  thus  reduces  equality  of 


opportunity.  Morris  (1979)  compared  community-junior  colleges  with 
four-year  institutions  when  he  stated  that  the  two-year  institutions 
represented  a  problem  of  educational  opportunity  because  of  "disadvan- 
tages of  higher  black  enrollment  in  this  sector  as  opposed  to  enroll- 
ment in  four-year  colleges  and  universities"  (p.  15).  Vincent  (1981) 
stated  that  many  critics  of  the  open  admissions  policies  of  community- 
junior  colleges  put  community  colleges  on  the  defensive  by  confusing 
access  and  opportunity  concepts  with  other  problems  or  concerns,  and 
expecting  community- junior  colleges  to  reconcile  these  criticisms. 
Vincent  stated  that  one  of  the  22  issues  identified  by  a  Connecticut 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  the  Economy  was,  "How 
does  a  basically  open  admissions  policy  in  the  community  and  state  col- 
leges affect  the  quality  of  education  in  those  institutions  and  the 
state's  elementary  and  secondary  schools?"  (p.  12). 

Currently  a  number  of  concerns  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
attempts  community-junior  colleges  have  made  to  educate  massive  numbers 
of  students  from  diverse  backgrounds  (Cross,  1981;  Rippey  &  Roueche, 
1977).  Rippey  and  Roueche  stated  that  students  from  diverse  backgrounds 
have  special  needs  of  counseling,  remedial  courses,  self-concept  devel- 
opment, health  care,  and  other  services  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
traditional  student.  Attempts  to  serve  nontraditional  students,  while 
successful  in  many  cases,  have  left  the  community-junior  college  open 
to  criticism  from  persons  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  at- 
tempts (Gleazer,  1970).  Karabel  (1972a)  stated  that  the  open  door  in 
many  cases  even  turns  out  to  be  a  revolving  door  when  many  students  find 
they  cannot  succeed  at  the  community-junior  college.  Glaezer  (1970),  in 


summarizing  the  issues  of  the  1970s,  stated  that  the  most  critical 
issue  confronting  community-junior  colleges  is  to  make  good  the  promise 
of  the  open  door. 

The  extent  to  which  the  open  door  philosophy  is  currently  a  valid 
major  mission  of  community-junior  colleges  is  open  to  question.   In  an 
attempt  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  open  door  is  a  major  mission, 
several  researchers  have  recently  ranked  open  door  concepts  with  other 
current  issues  of  community-junior  colleges  in  priority  studies. 

Priority  studies  and  rankings  indicate  possible  trends  in  philo- 
sophical thinking.  Two  recent  studies  (Cross,  1981;  Lounsbury,  Young, 
&  Peters,  1979)  and  an  earlier  study  (Gillo,  Landerholm,  &  Goldsmith, 
1974)  ranked  various  goals  and  ideals  of  community-junior  colleges. 
Cross  found  that  neither  faculty  nor  administrators  nor  trustees  be- 
lieved that  providing  equal  access  should  be  included  as  one  of  the  top 
10  goals  of  the  community-junior  college,  although  providing  equal  access 
was  ranked  by  these  same  groups  as  one  of  the  top  5  goals  of  current 
importance.  Cross  rationalized  that  "present  practices  with  respect 
to  accessibility  are  acceptable  and  other  issues  have  been  assigned 
higher  priority"  (p.  116).  Lounsbury  et  al .  (1979)  found  the  need  to 
respond  to  a  diverse  student  body  ranked  low  in  relation  to  other 
critical  issues.  The  goal  or  value  of  the  open  door  was  not  included 
in  the  rankings.  The  need  to  respond  to  a  diverse  student  body  also 
received  significantly  lower  mean  group  scores  from  legislators  than 
from  college  personnel.  In  the  earlier  study  by  Gillo  et  al ,  (1974), 
faculty  respondents  ranked  the  "perceived  importance"  of  open  ad- 
missions number  one  but  ranked  its  "preferred  importance"  (p.  495)  as 
number  eight. 


Recently,  there  have  been  numerous  predictions  of  declining  en- 
rollment in  higher  education  (Centra,  1980;  Glenny,  1980;  Scully,  1980). 
Scully  viewed  declining  enrollments  somewhat  positively  as  being  offset 
by  increased  participation  by  older  students,  women,  and  minority  group 
members.  Others,  however,  viewed  declining  enrollments  differently. 
Thomas,  Alexander,  and  Eckland  (1979)  stated  that  if  postsecondary  educa- 
tion is  indeed  entering  a  period  of  declining  enrollment,  then  it  is 
extremely  important  to  evaluate  conditions  of  access;  "traditionally 
blacks,  women,  and  students  from  lower  socioeconomic  backgrounds  have 
been  more  successful  in  gaining  access  during  periods  of  economic 
growth  and  prosperity"  (p.  134).  Hyde  (1981)  stated  that  "evidence 
of  commitment  to  access  [or  any  other  public  policy  goal]  is  seldom 
direct  or  explicit  but  can  be  gained  by  viewing  the  priorities  and 
activities  of  policymakers"  (p.  5), 

Community-junior  colleges  function  within  an  environment  which  is 
constantly  changing.  Greer  (1981)  stated, 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  observation  that  can  be  made  is  that 
higher  education's  future  is  inexorably  linked  to  changing  exter- 
nal social  and  economic  demands.  Dramatic  changes  in  higher 
education  policy  are  more  likely  to  be  triggered  by  environmental 
demands  than  solely  by  internal  system  requirements,   (p.  37) 

These  changes  create  a  danger  to  the  community-junior  college  as  an 
organization  in  that  these  changes  could  work  in  opposition  to  the  goals 
of  the  institution  and  possibly  weaken  the  stability  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Weakened  stability  could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  offering  of 
educational  opportunity  to  citizens  who  have  traditionally  been  granted 
access  to  the  organization. 


One  of  the  demands  from  the  environment  at  the  present  time  is 
concerned  with  reduced  governmental  spending.  Public  education  is  fac- 
ing a  period  of  possible  reduced  funding.  Rippey  and  Roueche  (1977) 
predicted  that,  as  a  result  of  reduced  funding,  community-junior  col- 
leges will  no  longer  seek  to  recruit  the  nontraditional  student, 
returning  higher  education  in  the  United  States  to  a  traditional  role 
of  "select  and  sort"  (p.  58).  California  community  colleges  are 
presently  being  attacked  and  threatened  for  allowing  too  much  growth 
and  not  paying  enough  attention  to  quality  and  standards  (McCurdy,  1981) 

Florida  utilizes  the  open  door  to  extend  educational  opportunity 
to  its  citizens.  The  open  door  philosophy  was  adopted  as  part  of  the 
master  plan  for  a  system  of  community  colleges  (Community  College 
Council,  1957).  The  open  door  has  played  an  important  part  in  provid- 
ing educational  opportunity  since  the  establishment  of  the  system  of 
community  colleges. 

In  Florida,  the  open  door  policy  is  currently  receiving  publicity 

(Braziel  &  Crane,  1981;  McCabe,  1981)  for  recent  local  modifications  to 

the  concept.  An  Associated  Press  story  in  a  Florida  newspaper  (Braziel 

&  Crane,  1981)  reported  that  "the  nation's  largest  junior  college  is 

sweeping  thousands  of  incompetent  students  back  out  through  its  'open 

door'  to  prevent  any  further  decline  in  educational  standards"  (pp.  lA, 

12A).  The  president  of  Miami-Dade  Community  College  (McCabe,  1981) 

stated  in  an  article  entitled  "Now  Is  the  Time  To  Reform  the  American 

Community  College"  that 

community  colleges  currently  face  a  dilemma  which  mirrors  our 
society.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  there  exists  a  paradox  be- 
tween the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  and  the  growing 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  Americans  that  taxpayers  can  no 


longer  afford  to  support  all  of  the  programs  designed  to  attain 
this  goal.  Many  feel  that  the  social  programs  attempted  in  recent 
decades  have  been  ineffective,  that  they  have  placed  too  great  a 
burden  on  middle-income  Americans.  Further,  there  is  a  widely 
held  belief  that  many  individuals  are  taking  advantage  of  social 
programs  by  accepting  funds  without  putting  forth  the  effort  to 
improve  themselves  that  should  be  expected.  Further  evidence  of 
dissatisfaction  is  reflected  at  the  community  college  level  in  the 
current  demand  by  the  public  for  higher  standards  and  serious 
questioning  of  the  open  door  policies,   (pp.  7-8) 

The  future  of  the  open  door  in  Florida  is  questioned  as  a  result 
of  recent  criticisms  and  concerns.  Whether  or  not  there  will  be  change 
in  the  open  door  philosophy,  the  direction  of  the  change,  and  the  exact 
nature  of  the  change,  are  all  questions  which  will  impact  the  offering 
of  educational  opportunity  to  the  citizens  of  Florida. 

One  theory  which  has  been  useful  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
changes  in  policies  in  a  pluralistic  and  democratic  society  has  been 
the  theory  of  incremental  ism,  which  states  that  policy  changes  are 
characterized  by  small,  marginal,  or  incremental  changes  in  the  policy 
as  opposed  to  large,  sweeping  changes.  The  changes  may  be  either 
minimal  or  intense  in  frequency  and  thus  may  account  for  dramatic  al- 
teration in  the  status  quo  in  a  very   short  time  (Lindblom,  1979). 

The  Problem 
Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  investigated  in  this  study  was  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  theory  of  incremental  ism  accounted  for  change  in  policies  in- 
volving the  open  door  philosophy  of  the  community-junior  college. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

1.  The  study  was  concerned  with  the  open  door  philosophy  of 
Florida's  community  colleges  as  stated  in  the  1957  master 
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plan  and  further  defined  in  the  study,  and  was  based  upon 
legislative  policy  making  involving  the  laws  of  Florida  from 
1957  to  1981  which  involved  the  open  door  philosophy  and 
Florida's  system  of  community  colleges.  Laws  affecting 
appropriations  were  not  examined. 

2.  The  study  was  concerned  with  applying  the  theory  of  incremen- 
tal ism  as  identified  in  the  review  of  literature  and  defined 
for  the  purposes  of  the  study. 

3.  The  study  was  based  upon  interview  data  obtained  from  key 
informants  knowledgeable  about  the  open  door  policy  of  com- 
munity colleges  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

4.  The  study  was  subject  to  the  limitations  of  interviewing  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  subject  matter  (type  of  information 
desired),  the  characteristics  of  the  interviewer,  the  con- 
cepts involved  in  the  study,  and  the  method  of  interviewing 
(Gorden,  1969). 

5.  The  study  is  generalizable  only  to  legislative  policy  making 
concerned  with  the  open  door  philosophy  and  Florida's  system 
of  community  colleges. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

The  study  was  extremely  timely.  There  have  been  criticisms, 
voiced  concerns,  and  publicity  regarding  the  open  door  concept,  as  well 
as  significant  changes  in  the  enrollment  trends  of  the  community  col- 
leges. These  events,  when  coupled  with  sharp  budget  attacks  aimed  at 
reducing  the  course  offerings  of  one  of  the  country's  largest  systems 
of  community  colleges,  could  very  easily  signify  a  change  in  the  open 
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door  concept  and  a  modification  of  the  traditional  goals  of  community 
colleges. 

Florida's  Postsecondary  Education  Planning  Commission  has  been 
given  the  responsibility  of  preparing  a  new  master  plan  for  post- 
secondary  education.  The  examination  by  this  study  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  Florida's  earlier  master  plan  for  community  colleges  and  the 
providing  of  educational  opportunity  at  this  level  to  its  citizens  is 
Important  in  the  effective  formulation  of  new  policies. 

The  study  examined  the  implementation  of  policy  in  accordance 
with  established  theory.  In  this  sense,  the  study  contributed  to  the 
body  of  research  aimed  at  understanding  the  formulation,  development, 
and  implementation  of  public  policy. 

Definition  of  Terms 
The  following  terms  were  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  study: 

1.  Community- junior  college.  An  institution  designed  to  meet 
the  postsecondary  education  needs  of  a  particular  local  com- 
munity by  offering  a  comprehensive  curriculum  consisting  of 
general,  transfer,  occupational,  and  continuing  education 
programs.  These  institutions  are  locally  controlled  and  are 
sensitive  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  community. 

2.  Constitutive  definition.  A  research  definition  consisting 

of  additional  words  or  constructs  as  opposed  to  an  operational 
definition  which  specifies  the  activities  or  operations  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  definition  (Kerlinger,  1979). 

3.  Cooling-out.  A  term  used  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  provid- 
ing to  students,  by  a  variety  of  means,  programs  or  outcomes 
different  from  those  originally  selected. 
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4.  Democratization.  An  educational  value  that  emphasizes  serv- 
ing students  from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  (Koos,  1925). 

5.  Economic  democratization.  An  educational  value  that  empha- 
sizes serving  students  from  a  wide  range  of  economic  back- 
grounds (Koos,  1925). 

6.  Extending  educational  opportunity.  An  approach  to  providing 
educational  access  to  all  persons  by  removing  academic, 
geographic,  motivational,  and  financial  barriers  to  educa- 
tional institutions. 

7.  Florida's  system  of  community  colleges.  A  system  of  public 
community-junior  colleges  established  in  Florida  in  accor- 
dance with  the  master  plan  of  1957.  There  are  presently  28 
locally  controlled  community  college  districts  serving  the 
local  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

8.  Incremental  policy  making.  A  type  of  policy  making  that 
changes  and  affects  existing  policy  only  by  small  degrees  and 
that  is  the  result  of  essential  conditions  and  is  identifi- 
able according  to  characteristics  concerning  the  nature  of 
change. 

9.  Key  informant.  A  sophisticated  informant  who  provides  the 
researcher  with  insights  as  well  as  detailed  information 
which  is  unavailable  from  other  sources  (Richardson, 
Dohrenwend,  &  Klein,  1965). 

10.  Mental  democratization.  An  educational  value  that  empha- 
sizes serving  students  who  as  a  group  possess  a  wide  range  of 
mental  abilities  (Koos,  1925). 
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11.  Open  door  philosophy.  A  philosophy  valuing  the  concepts  of 
providing  educational  opportunity  to  alj_  persons,  providing 
financial  accessibility,  providing  geographic  accessibility, 
providing  diversity  of  programs,  and  providing  effective 
counseling  services  (Community  College  Council,  1957). 

12.  Policy.  A  stated,  purposeful  course  of  action  directed 
toward  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  goals  or  missions 
(Anderson,  1975). 

13.  Policy  maker.  A  person  in  a  position  to  effect  or  formulate 
policies,  such  as  a  community  college  board  of  trustees  mem- 
ber, an  official  of  the  State  Division  of  Community  Colleges, 
a  state  legislator,  a  chief  state  school  officer,  or  a 
governor. 

14.  Postsecondary  education.  An  educational  level  consisting  of 
educational  programs  for  students  who  have  completed  high 
school  or  are  beyond  the  normal  age  for  attendance. 

15.  Revolving  door.  A  term  to  describe  the  phenomenon  of  students 
exiting  the  community-junior  college  without  having  achieved 
their  educational  goals  and  after  having  been  admitted  through 
the  open  door  (Karabel,  1972a). 

16.  Sociopolitical.  A  concept  that  emphasizes  the  interrelated- 
ness  of  both  social  and  political  factors. 

17.  Theory  of  incremental  ism.  A  theory  which  predicts  that  the 
normal  results  of  the  policy-making  process  are  marginal  or 
small  changes  in  existing  policy  as  opposed  to  large  or  com- 
prehensive policy  changes  (Braybrooke  &  Lindblom,  1963; 
Lindblom,  1950). 
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Procedures 
Design  of  the  Study 

In  the  study  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  past 
policy  making  concerning  the  open  door  philosophy  of  Florida's  system 
of  community  colleges  by  determining  whether  or  not  the  theory  of 
incremental  ism  as  defined  herein  accounted  for  change  in  legislation 
involving  the  open  door  philosophy.  The  study  involved  six  major 
phases: 

1.  The  review  of  literature  which  included  the  identification  of 
essential  conditions,  characteristics,  and  criteria  which 
together  form  a  constitutive  definition  of  the  theory  of 
incremental  ism. 

2.  The  review  of  Florida's  master  plan  of  1957  for  the  purpose 

of  forming  a  constitutive  definition  of  the  open  door  philoso- 
phy. 

3.  The  examination  of  Florida  statutes  and  the  characterizing 
and  rating  of  Florida  laws  from  1957  to  1981  relating  to  the 
open  door  philosophy  of  Florida's  system  of  community  col- 
leges in  order  to  determine  the  emphasis  of  policies  for 
this  period  and  the  extent  policies  were  major  or  minor  in 
scope. 

4.  The  designing  of  an  interview  guide  to  be  used  when  inter- 
viewing in  order  to  (a)  determine  the  nature  of  policy  making 
from  1957  to  1981,  utilizing  characteristics  of  incremental 
policy  making  as  a  framework  for  the  guide,  and  (b)  investi- 
gate the  results  of  the  examination  and  rating  of  Florida 
laws  relating  to  the  open  door  philosophy. 
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5.  The  interview  of  key  informants  familiar  with  Florida's  sys- 
tem of  community  colleges  and  state-level  policy  making. 

6.  The  presentation  of  the  data,  analysis  of  data,  results, 
conclusions,  implications,  and  recommendations  for  further 
study. 

The  examination  of  Florida's  master  plan  focused  upon  identifying 
major  aspects  or  themes  which  are  representative  of  Florida's  attempt  to 
provide  greater  educational  opportunity.  Examination  of  the  plan  re- 
vealed that  there  were  five  themes  which  for  the  purposes  of  the  study 
constitutively  defined  the  open  door  philosophy: 

1.  Providing  educational  opportunity  to  all  persons 

2.  Providing  financial  accessibility 

3.  Providing  geographic  accessibility 

4.  Providing  diversity  of  programs 

5.  Providing  effective  counseling  services. 

The  characterizing  and  rating  of  Florida's  session  laws  involved 
selecting  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved  by  the  governor 
from  the  period  1957  to  1981,  with  the  exception  of  appropriation  laws, 
which  were  concerned  with  one  or  more  of  the  five  aspects  or  themes  of 
the  open  door  philosophy.  These  laws  were  categorized  and  rated  by  the 
researcher  using  a  method  of  comparison  with  the  status  quo  according 
to  three  criteria  identified  from  the  review  of  literature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  theory  of  incremental  ism  (Lindblom,  1958).  The 
three  incremental  criteria  used  to  rate  the  laws  were 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  outcomes  or  changes  sought  by  the  law  were 
easily  identified 
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2.  The  degree  the  outcomes  changed  longstanding  norms  or  customs 

3.  The  degree  expected  outcomes  differed  from  the  status  quo  or 
previous  laws  with  regard  to  having  local  or  state  impact, 
number  of  persons  affected,  and  number  of  dollars  affected  and 
the  burden  of  cost. 

Each  law  was  also  categorized  according  to  the  five  aspects  or  themes 
of  the  open  door  philosophy  previously  identified. 

An  interview  instrument  was  constructed  which  utilized  both  the 
highly  scheduled  (structured)  and  the  nonscheduled  (unstructured)  for- 
mats (Gorden,  1969;  Mouly,  1978).  The  purpose  of  the  interview  was  two- 
fold: (a)  to  validate  the  findings  of  the  examination  of  laws  relating 
to  the  open  door  philosophy,  and  (b)  to  determine  further  the  nature  of 
the  policy-making  process  as  it  relates  to  the  open  door  philosophy  of 
Florida's  system  of  community  colleges. 

The  review  of  literature  identified  two  essential  conditions  for 
incremental  policy  making  and  six  characteristics  of  incremental  ism  that 
formed  a  constitutive  definition,  and  was  used  to  provide  the  frame- 
work for  determining  the  nature  of  the  policy-making  process.  The  two 
essential  conditions  (Dror,  1964)  were 

1.  Satisfaction  with  present  policies 

2.  Continuity  in  the  nature  of  problems  and  in  the  available 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problems. 

The  six  characteristics  of  incremental  policy  making  examined  in  the 
study  were 

1.  The  disagreement  among  policy  makers  and  among  citizens  con- 
cerning critical  values  and  objectives 
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2.  The  absence  of  public  discussion  of  current  issues 

3.  The  limited  nature  of  policy  choice 

4.  The  realization  on  the  part  of  policy  makers  of  the  complex- 
ity of  problems  and  of  their  limitations  to  understanding 
all  aspects  of  the  problems 

5.  Past  incremental  policy  making 

6.  Fragmented  policy-making  processes. 

Persons  selected  as  key  informants,  whenever  possible,  were  expec- 
ted to  be  familiar  with  policy  making  which  involved  the  open  door 
philosophy  of  Florida's  system  of  community  colleges  for  the  period  1957 
to  1981.  Opinions  of  key  informants  were  considered  expert  opinion 
(Simon,  1969)  for  the  purposes  of  the  study. 

Review  of  Literature 

The  literature  review  included  the  following  sections: 

1.  Equality  of  opportunity  and  the  community-junior  college 

2.  Policy  making  at  the  state  level 

3.  Policy  making  and  incremental  ism. 
Statement  of  the  Plan 

The  statement  of  the  Florida  master  plan  involved  citing  evidence 
of  commitment  to  the  goals  of  offering  educational  opportunity  from  the 
following  sources: 

1-  Initial  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Florida  (Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 
in  Florida,  1955) 

2.  The  master  plan  for  community-junior  colleges  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  entitled  The  Community  College  in  Florida's 
Future  (Community  College  Council,  1957) 
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3.  A  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  the  State  Junior 
College  Advisory  Board,  entitled  Five  Years  of  Progress  (State 
Junior  College  Advisory  Board,  1963) 

A  constitutive  definition  of  the  open  door  philosophy  was  formed  from 

the  review  of  the  master  plan. 

Selection  of  Interviewees 

The  key  informants  were  selected  with  respect  to  the  following 
criteria: 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  early  development  of  Florida's  system  of  com- 
munity colleges  and  the  establishment  of  Florida's  master  plan 

2.  A  current  policy-making  position  within  Florida's  system  of 
community  colleges. 

Selection  of  additional  key  informants  was  based  upon  the  recommendation 
of  key  informants  previously  selected  who  met  the  above  criteria. 
Appendix  I  presents  a  list  of  key  informants  interviewed  in  the  study. 

Development  of  the  Instrument 

Two  instruments  were  constructed  for  use  in  the  study.  The  first 
instrument  consisted  of  a  method  for  rating  session  laws  from  1957  to 
1981  which  pertained  to  the  open  door  philosophy  of  Florida's  system  of 
community  colleges  according  to  the  three  criteria  identified  from  the 
review  of  literature: 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  outcomes  or  changes  sought  by  the  law  were 
easily  identified 

2.  The  extent  the  outcomes  changed  longstanding  norms  or  cus- 
toms 
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3.  The  extent  expected  outcomes  differed  from  the  status  quo  or 
previous  laws  with  regard  to  having  local  or  state  impact, 
number  of  persons  affected,  numbers  of  dollars  affected,  and 
the  burden  of  cost. 
The  form  used  for  rating  the  session  laws  is  found  in  Appendix  A;  the 
criteria  used  to  rate  the  session  laws  are  found  in  Appendix  B. 

The  second  instrument  was  constructed  to  identify  the  events, 
circumstances,  and  conditions  pertaining  to  the  essential  conditions 
and  characteristics  of  incremental  policy  making  during  the  period 
1957  to  1981,  as  well  as  to  examine  and  validate  the  findings  of  the 
first  part  of  the  instrument.  The  questions  were  also  designed  to 
elicit  opinions  of  the  key  informants  concerning  the  nature  of  past 
and  present  open  door  policies  according  to  the  theory  of  incremental- 
ism.  Questions  and  ratings  used  to  interview  key  informants  are  found 
in  Appendix  C. 

Emphasis  of  both  instruments  was  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
State  of  Florida  from  1957  to  1981  that  related  to  the  open  door  philos- 
ophy of  Florida's  community  colleges  and  the  constitutive  definition 
of  incremental  policy  making  formulated  for  the  purposes  of  the  study. 
A  list  of  the  specific  session  laws  pertaining  to  each  aspect  or  theme 
of  the  open  door  philosophy  is  found  in  Appendices  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H. 

Collection  and  Presentation  of  Data 

The  data  were  collected  from  the  examination  and  rating  of  Florida 
session  laws  and  from  interviews  with  key  informants.  The  ratings  and 
interviews  were  made  utilizing  the  instruments  constructed  in  the  study. 
Data  from  the  rating  of  session  laws  were  presented  in  tabular  and 
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narrative  format  according  to  the  five  aspects  or  themes  of  the  open 
door  philosophy.  The  data  from  the  interviews  of  key  informants  were 
presented  in  both  narrative  and  tabular  formats  according  to  the  two 
essential  elements  and  the  six  essential  characteristics  of  incremen- 
tal policy  making.  The  tabular  results  of  the  ratings  by  key  infor- 
mants presented  the  frequencies  of  the  ratings  and  the  means  of  the 
ratings.  The  narrative  format  emphasized  points  relevant  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  data  from  the  examination  and  rating  of  Florida  session  laws 
were  analyzed  to  identify  directly  literal  changes  in  the  laws  and  to 
identify  the  areas  of  the  open  door.  The  data  were  also  analyzed  to 
determine  whether  the  laws  were  major  or  minor  in  their  scope  accord- 
ing to  three  criteria  of  incrementalism.  Analysis  of  the  laws  was  by 
individual  aspect  of  the  open  door  and  by  individual  aspect  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  laws  pertaining  to  all  five  aspects. 

The  data  from  the  interviews  with  key  informants  were  analyzed 
to  identify  directly  events,  conditions,  and  circumstances  that  per- 
tained to  the  essential  conditions  and  characteristics  of  incremental 
policy  making  identified  by  the  review  of  literature  and  that  related 
to  the  purpose  of  the  study. 

Summary,  Conclusions,  Implications,  and 
Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

The  emphasis  of  this  section  was  upon  stating  the  conclusions 

and  implications  of  the  study.  The  conclusions  were  supported  by  the 

identification  of  both  dominant  opinions  and  specific  conditions  and 
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events  by  key  informants  pertaining  to  the  essential  elements  and  charac- 
teristics of  incremental  policy  making.  The  implications  of  the  study 
focused  upon  incremental  policy  making  in  the  State  of  Florida  and 
policy  making  as  it  relates  to  the  traditional  role  of  the  community- 
junior  college.  Recommendations  for  further  study  were  developed  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  study. 

Summary 
This  introductory  chapter  stated  the  background  and  rationale  for 
the  study,  the  problem  investigated  in  the  study,  the  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  the  study,  and  the  procedures  for  the  study.  The  chapter 
outlined  the  six  major  phases  of  the  study:  (a)  the  review  of  litera- 
ture, (b)  the  review  of  the  master  plan,  (c)  the  examination,  charac- 
terizing, and  rating  of  session  laws  from  1957  to  1981,  (d)  the  design- 
ing of  an  interview  guide,  (e)  the  interviewing  of  key  informants,  and 
(f)  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  data,  along  with  the  conclusions 
and  implications  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


This  chapter  discusses  (a)  the  development  of  the  concept  of 
providing  educational  opportunity  as  it  relates  to  the  community-junior 
college,  (b)  the  recent  changes  in  educational  policy  making  at  the 
postsecondary  level,  (c)  two  recent  studies  involving  the  open  door 
philosophy  and  the  community-junior  college,  and  (d)  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  incremental  ism.  A  summary  is  included  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

Equality  of  Opportunity  and  the  Community-Junior  College 
Community-junior  colleges  developed  from  both  curriculum  improve- 
ment efforts  of  university  and  secondary  school  leaders  and  the  unique- 
ness of  the  American  quest  for  equality.  Both  the  curriculum  improve- 
ment efforts  and  the  efforts  to  increase  equality  have  over  the  years 
combined  into  an  underlying  theme  of  community-junior  colleges  which 
is  evident  at  the  present  time. 

The  search  for  equality  in  America  began  during  the  American 
Revolution  (Pole,  1978;  Smith,  1927;  Tocqueville,  1948).  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  John  Locke's  belief  in  the  rights  of  man  to 
life,  liberty,  and  estate  form  the  earliest  statement  of  a  conception 
of  equality  in  American  history.  Although  limited  in  scope,  these 
rights  of  men  established  by  the  Constitution,  combined  with  the  unique- 
ness of  the  American  experience,  have  led  to  a  concept  of  equality  that 

is  still  evolving. 
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The  idea  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  began  in  America 
with  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  system  of  public  education  to  provide  three  years  of 
tuition-free  elementary  education.  Free  public  elementary  schools  be- 
gan first  in  New  England  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Establish- 
ment of  these  schools  in  the  rest  of  the  states  continued  through  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  free  public  high 
school  was  established  in  Boston  in  1821. 

The  origination  of  the  concept  of  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity specific  to  higher  education  began  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  origin  of  the  concept  is  tied  closely  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural,  vocational,  and  technical  education  at 
Rensselaer  Institute  in  1824,  Farmer's  College  in  1846,  and  People's 
College  in  1851  (Brubacher  &  Rudy,  1976;  Ross,  1962).  These  private 
institutions  were  the  forerunners  of  the  public  land-grant  colleges 
established  under  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862. 

It  was  the  land-grant  colleges  which  really  opened  up  educational 

opportunity.  The  land-grant  college  was  termed  democracy's  college 

because  it  was  public  and  did  not  cater  to  an  elite  student  body  or, 

teach  the  traditional  subjects  characteristic  to  American  colleges  up 

to  that  time  (Brubacher  &  Rudy,  1976;  Charmichael,  1959;  Ross,  1942). 

Charmichael  viewed  the  concept  of  the  land-grant  college  as  a 

new  philosophy  of  higher  education  [representing]  not  only  a  step 
toward  democratization  of  higher  education,  but  toward  the  democ- 
ratization of  America.  It  made  available  the  advantages  of 
higher  education  to  workers  who  had  hitherto  been  denied  them. 
Previous  attempts  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  subjects  of  agricul- 
tureand  engineering  had  not  been  successful.  A  few  institutions 
had  introduced  some  agricultural  courses,  and  six  engineering 
schools  had  been  established,  but  none  was  affiliated  with  a 
university,  (p.  50) 
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The  impact  the  land-grant  colleges  made  upon  educational  opportunity  in 
higher  education,  however,  was  far  greater  than  Charmichael  indicated. 
The  impact  affected  the  social  mobility  of  the  American  culture.  The 
Worrell  Act  made  democracy  a  reality.  As  Brickman  and  Lehrer  (1962) 
wrote,  "It  made  possible  the  higher  instruction  of  the  children  of 
workers  and  farmers  and  thus  enabled  social  mobility  and  the  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  to  become  realities  in  a  political  democracy" 
(p.  11). 

Rudy  (1962)  viewed  the  democratization  provided  by  the  land-grant 
colleges  as  being  attributable  primarily  to  a  uniqueness  of  the  Aemrican 
cultural  environment  which  was  searching  for  equality.  This  search  con- 
tinued on  to  the  development  of  the  junior  college.  According  to  Rudy, 

American  civilization  generated  an  almost  irrestible  drive  for 
the  popularization  of  opportunities  for  learning,  and  one  of  the 
most  notable  aspects  of  this  movement  was  a  constant  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  the  population  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  higher 
education.  This  phenomenon  was  accompanied  by  the  emergence  of 
institutional  patterns  peculiar  to  America,  such  as  the  state 
university,  the  land-grant  college,  the  municipal  university,  and 
the  junior  or  community  college,  (p.  24) 

The  idea  of  a  junior  college  was  first  conceived  by  several  univer- 
sity presidents  seeking  to  improve  the  university  curriculum.  W.  W. 
Folwell,of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  H.  P.  Tappan,of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  and  W.  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,all  sought  the 
establishment  of  a  bifurcated  university  (Medsker,  1960).  Their  idea 
was  to  create  a  distinct  division  apart  from  the  university  for  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  work,  which  would  be  the  academic  college.  The 
upper  two  years  were  to  be  called  the  university  college  and  be  made 
up  solely  of  work  consistent  with  a  university  education  (Eells,  1931 ). 
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Folwell  (cited  in  Hillway,  1962)  stated  that  colleges  could  rid  them- 
selves of  their  problems  with  adolescents  by  refusing  to  admit  students 
until  they  reached  full  maturity.  A  later  plan  by  Harper  sought  to 
turn  over  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  to  secondary  schools, 
creating  what  Harper  termed  a  junior  college  (Eel Is,  1931).  It  was 
Harper's  belief  that  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  were  more  re- 
lated to  the  secondary  school  than  to  the  university,  and  that  such  a 
shift  would  free  the  universities  to  pursue  their  unique  academic  roles 
(Eells,  1931;  Hillway,  1958,  1962).  This  belief  that  universities 
were  to  be  considered  unique  and  separate  from  secondary  preparation, 
along  the  line  of  the  German  university,  was  expressed  by  President 
James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1905  (Eells,  1931): 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  university  ought  not  to  be  engaged  in 
secondary  work  at  all,  and  by  secondary  work  I  mean  work  which  is 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  special 
professions,  that  is,  scientific  study.  Consequently  our  secon- 
dary schools,  our  high  schools,  and  our  colleges  will  be  expected 
to  take  more  and  more  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  different  departments  of  the  university  as  at 
present  constituted,  until  we  shall  have  reached  a  point  where 
every   student  coming  into  the  university  will  have  a  suitable 
preliminary  training  to  enable  him  to  take  up,  with  profit  and 
advantage,  university  studies  in  a  university  spirit  and  by  uni- 
versity methods,   (p.  46) 

Although  the  idea  of  the  junior  college  originated  with  the  univer- 
sities, the  motivation  and  drive  for  junior  colleges  came  from  secon- 
dary schools  (Angell,  1915).  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  strong  movement  in  the  state  of  California,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  country,  to  extend  the  secondary  school  through  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years.  The  result  of  the  movement  was  that 
in  many  cases  secondary  schools  were  responsible  for  the  administration 
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of  community  colleges,  thus  expanding  free  public  education  into  the 
college  years  (Bogue,  1950;  Proctor,  1927).  Many  persons  advocated 
the  switch  to  a  6-4-4  plan  of  school  organization  in  order  to  reduce 
problems  of  articulation,  consolidate  administration,  reduce  expendi- 
tures, and  unify  the  curriculum  (Ewing,  1927;  Koos,  1956;  Sexson  & 
Harbeson,  1946).  It  was  the  close  ties  with  secondary  schools  which 
allowed  junior  colleges  to  provide  and  expand  the  concept  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The  junior  college  during  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury provided  opportunity  for  and  served  the  individual  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Early  studies  found  a  variety  of  purposes  and  reasons  for 
the  junior  college.  Koos  (1921)  identified  from  junior  college  catalogs 
eight  special  purposes  of  the  junior  college  which  benefit  the  student: 

1.  Offering  two  years  of  college  work  acceptable  to  colleges  and 
universities 

2.  Completing  education  of  students  not  going  on 

3.  Providing  occupational  training  of  junior  college  grade 

4.  Providing  training  for  citenzenship 

5.  Popularizing  higher  education 

6.  Continuing  home  influence  during  immaturity 

7.  Affording  attention  to  the  individual  student 

8.  Offering  better  instruction  in  these  school  years, 
(p.  522) 

Campbell  (1930)  found  in  a  study  of  343  junior  college  catalogs 

that  the  preparatory  function  of  the  junior  college  is  attached  more 

importance  (basing  importance  upon  being  most  frequently  mentioned  in 

catalogs)  than  the  10  other  most  popular  fuctions  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Preparation  for  a  college  or  university  43  percent 

2.  Give  individual  attention  to  students  32  percent 

3.  Economy  of  time  and  money 29  percent 

4.  Provide  smaller  classes  22  percent 

5.  Continue  home  influence  22  percent 

6.  Provide  occupational  training  21  percent 

7.  Provide  suitable  tryout  for  college  18  percent 
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8.  Offer  completion  education  14  percent 

9.  Develop  leadership  ]2  percent 

10.  Further  training  for  high  school  graduates  ....  12  percent 

11.  Meet  local  needs in  nprrpnt 

(p.  215)  percent 

Campbell  (1930)  similarly  found  the  most  important  (also  basing  impor- 
tance upon  frequency  of  being  mentioned)  functions  of  junior  colleges  as 
indicated  by  a  review  of  349  articles  dealing  with  the  purposes  and 
functioning  to  be 

1.  Preparation  for  college  or  university  66  percent 

2.  Completion  of  education  37  percent 

3.  Providing  educational  training  33  percent 

4.  Completion  of  secondary  education  29  percent 

5.  Economy  of  time  and  expense 25  percent 

6.  Popularizing  higher  education  25  percent 

7.  Meeting  local  needs .'  '.  22  percent 

8.  Fitting  the  school  to  adolescence  19  percent 

9.  Relieving  the  universities  18  percent 

10.  Continuing  home  influence  17  percent 

11.  Assigning  function  to  smaller  college  12  percent 

12.  Democratization  of  higher  education  12  percent 

13.  Giving  individual  attention  to  students  10  oercent 

(p.  216)  pt^r^t^nu 

Whitney  (1928)  found  after  summarizing  catalog  statements  and  ques- 
tionnaires that  "popularizing  higher  education"  (p.  36)  was  the  most  fre- 
quent statement  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  public  junior  college.  Other 
purposes  (Whitney,  1928)  and  their  frequency  of  being  mentioned  are  as 


follows: 


1.  Providing  occupational  training  of 

junior  college  grade  24.2  percent 

2.  Completing  education  of  student  not 

^   going  on 22.7  percent 

3.  Popularizing  higher  education  76.5  percent 

4.  Affording  attention  to  the  individual  8.3  percent 

5.  Offering  two  years  of  work  acceptable 

to  colleges  and  universities  19.7  percent 

6.  Continuing  home  influence  during 

immaturity   45^4  percent 

7.  Offering  better  opportunities  for 

training  in  leadership 8  percent 
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8.  Offering  better  instruction  in 

these  school  years  14.4  percent 

9.  Allowing  for  exploration  16  percent 

(p.  36) 

The  early  studies  of  the  purposes  of  junior  colleges  reflect  some  sub- 
jectivity in  regard  to  the  classifications  and  interpretations  of 
statements  (Eells,  1931).  Koos  (1925)  was  concerned  that 

mention  should  be  made  of  some  difficulties  met  with  in  the  at- 
tempts at  classification.  In  studies  of  this  sort,  meanings 
shade  into  one  another  almost  imperceptibly;  one  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  violence  has  not  sometimes  been  done  by  placing  a  par- 
ticular statement  under  some  particular  category,  thus  to  some 
extent  misrepresenting  the  meaning  intended  by  the  author.   It  is 
also  at  times  impossible  to  take  account  of  all  interrelationships 
of  purposes,  expressed  or  implied,  (pp.  18-19) 

Admission  or  entry  requirements  in  the  junior  college  as  it  was 
originally  conceived  in  the  early  twentieth  century  were  simple  and 
purposeful.  The  junior  college  was  considered  an  extension  of  free, 
public,  secondary  education  to  which  every  person  was  entitled.  Entry 
was  never,  for  the  most  part,  based  upon  the  demonstration  of  merit, 
worth,  or  family  background. 

The  various  diverse  functions  of  the  junior  college  also  required 

the  implementation  of  an  admissions  policy  which  reduced  the  problems 

of  articulation.  The  American  Council  on  Education  adopted  a  set  of 

junior  college  standards  in  1924.  The  standard  concerning  admission 

of  students  was  stated  by  Eells  (1931): 

The  requirement  for  admission  should  be  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  four-year  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  approved 
by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a 
course  of  study,   (p.  163) 

A  similar  standard  concerning  admission  was  adopted  by  the  American 

Association  of  Junior  Colleges  in  1925  as  stated  by  Eells: 
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The  requirements  for  admission  shall  be  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  standard  four-year  course  of  study  of  not  fewer  than 
fifteen  units  to  an  accredited  high  school  or  academy  approved  by 
a  recognized  accrediting  agency,   (p.  168) 

Koos  (1970)  summarized  a  study  of  the  requirements  or  bases  for  admis- 
sion to  31  public  junior  colleges  from  an  analysis  of  catalog  state- 
ments: 

A  look  at  the  first  bases  stated  in  these  catalogs,  which  can  be 
assumed  to  be  the  primary  ones,  finds  them  to  range  rather  widely, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  be  heavily  concentrated  on  a  single  prac- 
tice. The  most  flexible  of  all  is  found  once  only  and  states 
simply,  "All  persons  applying  for  study  are  admitted."  Fifteen 
units  of  high  school  credit  (without  mention  of  high  school 
graduation)  is  the  specified  basis  to  another  catalog.  All  re- 
maining catalogs  (29  of  31)  require  only  graduation  from  high 
school  (usually  indicated  as  "accredited"),  although  three  of 
them  state  that  graduates  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  ability 
distributions  enter  "on  probation";  two  of  these  indicate  the 
lowest  fourth  and  one  in  the  lowest  third  of  their  graduation 
classes. 

Almost  all  the  catalogs  specify  alternative  bases  of  admissions. 
These  and  their  frequencies  are:  age  (over  18  in  11  catalogs, 
over  19  in  1,  and  over  21  in  3);  GED  certificate  of  high  school 
equivalency  (in  8  catalogs);  15  acceptable  units  (in  4  catalogs); 
and  a  year  of  active  military  service  (in  a  single  catalog).  The 
average  number  of  bases,  including  that  first  stated,  is  slightly 
under  two.   (p.  513) 

Koos  (1970)  viewed  the  findings  of  the  study  favorably: 

The  manifest  conclusion  from  this  evidence  on  requirements  for 
admission  to  public  junior  colleges  is  one  of  commitment  to 
"open-doorness,"  in  harmony  with  accepted  stated  purposes.  It 
reveals  a  striking  contrast  with  practices  in  the  typically  more 
selective  four-year  college  or  university,   (p.  514) 

Two  reports  concerning  the  educational  status  of  the  country  were 

instrumental  in  drawing  attention  to  the  growing  need  to  provide  for 

additional  educational  opportunity,  following  World  War  II.  The  first, 

a  report  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (1947),  had  a 

major  impact  on  the  growth  of  the  community-junior  college  and  its 

attempt  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  (Ferrin,  1971).  The 
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President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (1947)  stated  that  the 
educational  attainments  of  American  society  were  substantially  below 
what  was  necessary  for  both  effective  individual  living  or  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  reasons  for  the  low  attainments  were  stated  to 
be  barriers  of  an  economic  and  geographic  nature  and  a  highly  re- 
stricted curriculum  offering  by  existing  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  President's  Commission  made  a  number  of  suggestions 
to  alleviate  the  problems.  The  Commission's  report  stated  that  at 
least  49%  of  the  country's  population  had  the  mental  ability  to  com- 
plete 14  years  of  education,  and  that  education  through  the  fourteenth 
year  should  be  made  available  in  the  same  way  that  12  years  of  high 
school  education  was  then  available.  The  Commission  also  called  for 
tuition-free  education  through  the  fourteenth  year,  expansion  of  the 
community-junior  college  system,  and  the  expansion  of  the  role  of 
community-junior  colleges  in  higher  education  in  order  to  make  higher 
education  equally  available  to  all  young  people  and  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities.  The  Commission  suggested  that  the  name  "community 
college"  be  applied  to  all  institutions  designed  to  serve  chiefly  local 
community  education  needs. 

There  was  a  second  report  instrumental  in  justifying  the  need 
for  expanding  opportunity.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
(CCHE),  in  1970,  in  a  special  report  on  policies  for  community-junior 
colleges  made  a  number  of  recommendations  affecting  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  The  CCHE  stated  that  community  colleges  should 
be  made  available,  within  commuting  distance,  to  all  persons  throughout 
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their  lives,  except  in  sparsely  populated  areas  which  should  be 
served  by  residential  colleges.  The  CCHE  supported  the  open  door 
concept  for  all  high  school  graduates  and  otherwise  qualified  person- 
nel. The  CCHE  stated  their  belief  that  community  colleges  should 
charge  no  tuition  or  low  tuition. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  community-junior  colleges  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  extending  educational  opportunity  (Bogue, 
1950;  Gleazer,  1980).  Support  for  this  position  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  historical  evidence.  Community- junior  colleges  have,  during  their 
history,  attempted  to  attack  the  traditional  barriers  to  higher  educa- 
tion by  innovative  and  nontraditional  methods.  The  financial  barrier 
was  reduced  by  charging  little  or  no  tuition,  the  academic  barrier  was 
reduced  by  open  door  admissions  policies,  and  the  geographic  barrier 
was  reduced  by  locating  colleges  in  close  proximity  to  populated  areas 
(Ferrin,  1971).  The  barrier  of  motivation  has  been  reduced  by  inno- 
vative curriculum  methods  and  by  recruiting  of  students  (Glaezer,  1980; 
Roueche  &  Snow,  1977). 

However,  the  community  colleges'  attempts  to  achieve  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  by  breaking  traditional  barriers  to  attendance 
have  not  been  without  problems  (Cohen,  1975;  Cohen  &  Lombardi ,  1979; 
Cross,  1979).  Legitimacy  of  mission  is  a  current  question  in  light  of 
an  era  of  decreased  funding,  increased  accountability,  and  stresses  on 
quality  (Alfred,  1979;  Marty,  1978).  Community  colleges  have  attempted 
to  be  "all  things  to  all  people"  (Gleazer,  1980,  p.  7).  Criticism  of 
quality  of  instruction  resulting  from  the  impact  of  a  nontraditional 
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clientele  (Clark,  1960a;  Cohen,  1975)  is  perceived  as  a  problem,  as  is 
legislative  questioning  of  community  college  recruitment  efforts 
(Glaezer,  1980).  The  open  door  is  also  perceived  by  many  as  a  threat 
to  traditional  values  of  meritocracy  (Karabel,  1972b). 

Policy  Making  at  the  State  Level 
State  Policy  Making  Environment 

The  literature  identified  three  major  changes  over  the  last  20 
years  in  postsecondary  education  policy  making  at  the  state  level. 
First,  there  have  been  changes  in  both  the  educational  environment  and 
in  the  environment  of  those  areas  which  compete  with  education  for 
support,  both  of  which  have  drastically  altered  the  concerns  and  legis- 
lative priorities  of  educational  policy  makers.  Second,  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  actors  involved  in  policy  making  at 
the  state  level  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  staffs  of  these  actors. 
Third,  there  has  been  a  shift  in  the  focus  of  postsecondary  education 
policies  during  this  time. 

The  educational  environment  has  changed  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Murphy  (1980)  contended  that  the  political  environment  of  the  states 

has  changed  drastically: 

The  states  have  seemingly  come  of  age  in  the  government  of  educa- 
tion. Since  the  mid-1860' s,  state  governments  have  grappled 
with  controversial  problems  of  desegregation,  student  rights  and 
unrest,  school  finance  reform,  aid  to  minority  groups,  fiscal 
crises  and  tax  caps,  declining  enrollments  and  confidence, 
collective  bargaining,  and  accountability  and  competency  testing. 
During  this  time,  powerful  coalitions  of  educational  interest 
groups  have  fallen  apart;  active  new  groups  have  joined  the  com- 
petition for  limited  resources;  the  courts  have  entered  the 
fray,  and  governors  and  legislators  have  increased  their  par- 
ticipation: building  professional  staffs,  overseeing  budgets, 
taking  stands  on  educational  issues,   (p.  29) 
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This  increase  in  activity  by  states  has  led  to  what  Murphy  termed 
"a  growing  attention  to  the  appropriate  state  role  in  education,  and 
in  some  quarters,  a  mounting  concern  that  decision  making  has  become 
centralized"  (p.  39).  Folger  (1976)  stated  that  the  environment  facing 
higher  education  has  changed  because  of  public  skepticism  toward  public 
institutions  in  general,  and  a  reordering  of  budgetary  priorities 
resulting  from  the  economic  uncertainty  of  the  country.  The  changes 
produced  specific  public  and  legislative  criticism  of  higher  education 
which  led  to  questions  concerning  the  need  for  higher  education,  state- 
ments critical  of  the  quality  of  education,  and  charges  that  educa- 
tional institutions  were  inefficient  (Folger,  1976).  Burnsed  (1980) 
characterized  the  postsecondary  educational  environment  as  being  in  need 
of  funding  reform  due  to  a  breakdown  in  enrollment-driven  funding  formu- 
las. The  primary  reason  he  gave  for  the  breakdown  was  fluctuating 
enrollment  levels  and  the  reduction  in  the  traditional  college-age 
population: 

The  potential  "traditional"  college-age  population  may  be  reduced 
by  30  percent  or  even  more  over  the  coming  decade,  and  the  resul- 
tant changing  "mix"  of  students  includes  a  greater  portion  of 
persons  who  have  special  needs  for  learning  and  other  support  ser- 
vices. Hence,  the  cost  of  meeting  the  needs  of  students  has  in- 
creased, while  the  number  of  students  attending  has  decreased. 
Needless  to  say,  the  inflation  curve  and  the  labor-intensive  nature 
of  postsecondary  education  have  made  this  enrollment  downturn  even 
more  significant  than  it  might  otherwise  be.   (p.  20) 

Burnsed  (1980)  also  stated  that  there  were  trends  in  the  area  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  merge  institutions  because  of  enrollment  shifts 
and  to  make  changes  in  the  statewide  governance  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion institutions  because  of  the  desire  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. The  overall  focus  of  higher  education,  Burnsed  stated,  should  be 
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upon  quality  and  not  access  as  in  the  past;  however,  this  focus  has  led 
to  problems: 

Unfortunately,  the  long  commitment  to  access  as  the  principal 
goal  of  postsecondary  education— a  commitment  still  encouraged  by 
current  federal  policies  in  student  financial  aid— has  produced 
an  entire  generation  of  faculty  and  administrators  whose  careers 
have  been  built  around  this  assumption.  One  can  detect  a  genuine 
desire  to  develop  strategies  that  would  improve  teaching  and 
research,  but  it  is  coupled  with  a  reluctance  to  abandon  the 
"bigger  is  better"  concepts  that  have  prevailed  for  more  than  30 
years,  (p.  23) 

The  environment  of  areas  which  compete  with  education  as  well  as 

the  environment  which  supports  education  has  also  changed  over  the  last 

20  years.  Stavisky  (1980)  made  this  point  clear: 

As  demographic  patterns  change,  however,  there  are  competing  de- 
mands for  scarce  dollars.  Elderly  citizens  who  no  longer  have 
school -age  children  may  be  concerned  over  health  care,  public 
safety  or  reduced-fare  transportation.  Childless  adults  may  want 
more  public  money  pumped  into  programs  that  will  generate  career 
opportunities,  lower  home-buying  costs,  preserve  the  environment 
or  improve  recreational  facilities.  As  education  loses  part  of 
its  constituency,  state  lawmakers,  champions  of  tax  relief,  and 
critics  of  the  schools  are  looking  more  closely  at  what  the, 
money  buys.   (p.  12) 

The  legislatures  are  in  a  unique  position  to  receive  and  reconcile  views 

of  various  competing  groups;  Stavisky  reasoned  that  legislatures  can 

make  a  positive  contribution  to  educational  policy  making  by  "insisting 

on  statewide  standards,  exercising  programmatic  and  fiscal  oversight  and 

evaluating  the  performance  of  all  players  in  the  educational  arena" 

(p.  13). 

The  number  of  actors  or  participants  in  the  state  policy  making 

arena  has  also  increased  (Grant,  1978;  Murphy,  1980;  Stavisky,  1980). 

In  an  attempt  to  correlate  variations  to  state  government  structure 

with  various  outcomes,  Campbell  and  Mazzoni  (1976)  identified  and 

examined  the  major  participants  in  policy  making  at  the  state  level. 
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The  participants  identified  were  the  state  boards  of  education,  the 
chief  state  school  officer,  the  state  governor,  educational  interest 
groups,  and  the  state  legislature.  The  state  legislature  was  deter- 
mined by  the  study  to  play  the  most  vital  role  in  the  determination  of 
educational  policy  (Campbell  &  Mazzoni,  1976).  Other  changes  which 
are  connected  with  these  actors  have  also  taken  place.  The  size  of 
staffs  of  each  of  these  participants  has  increased  (Folger,  1976; 
Murphy,  1980;  Rosenthal  &  Fuhrman,  1981);  the  amount  of  time  legisla- 
tures devote  to  policy  making  in  all  areas  of  government  has  increased 
(Folger,  1976;  Stavisky,  1980);  and  the  number  of  legislators  possess- 
ing educational  backgrounds  has  increased  (Folger,  1976;  Rosenthal, 
1981;  Stavisky,  1980). 

The  focus  of  policy  making  has  changed  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Martorana,  Wattenbarger,  and  Smutz  (1978)  examined  state  legis- 
lation affecting  community  college  funding  and  policy  making  since 
1973.  Their  findings  revealed  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
average  appropriation  growth  rate,  a  slowdown  in  institutional  and 
enrollment  expansion  along  with  outright  attempts  to  restrict  growth, 
a  number  of  attempts  to  revise  funding  formulas  and  increase  state  con- 
trol, and  an  increase  in  the  state  control  of  federal  funds  used  for 
postsecondary  education  as  well  as  state  generated  postsecondary  funds. 
Their  findings  also  indicated  that  the  decision-making  environment 
for  community  colleges  has  become  extremely  complex  due  in  part  to 
state  legislation  which  has  given  a  larger  policy-making  role  to  more 
and  more  groups.  These  groups  are  the  state  coordinating  and  planning 
boards,  state  government  agencies,  state  legislatures,  community  and 
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junior-college  personnel,  students,  and  the  public.  Recent  legislation 

also  shows  evidence  of  a  concern  for  accountability  and  efficient  use 

of  resources  (Martorana  et  al.,  1978).  Rosenthal  and  Fuhrman  (1980) 

believe  that 

because  the  nature  and  significance  of  education  issues  have 
changed  in  recent  years,  so  has  the  location  of  legislative  power 
over  education  policy.  Although  not  wildly  dramatic,  the  shift 
has  been  marked  nonetheless.  Formerly  when  state  revenues  were 
more  available  and  state  aid  was  less  in  demand,  money  did  not 
appear  to  be  as  much  of  a  problem.  Policy  was  the  name  of  the 
game  and  education  committees  were  the  principal  players.   In 
the  present  period  of  fiscal  containment  and  educational  contrac- 
tion, this  is  no  longer  the  case.   (p.  10) 

According  to  Rosenthal  and  Fuhrman  (1980),  legislative  power  has  been 
relocated  to  the  appropriations  committees. 

The  recent  shifts  or  changes  in  policies  are  evidence  of  an  uneasy 
relationship  between  higher  education  institutions  and  the  state  legis- 
latures. Ledbetter  and  Ross  (1978)  termed  the  two  institutions  "reluc- 
tant partners"  (p.  14),  They  attributed  the  uneasy  relationship  to 
legislative  frustration  with  the  increasing  cost  of  higher  education, 
the  anger  of  legislatures  over  the  failure  of  many  involved  with  higher 
education  to  respond  to  political  processes,  and  the  failure  of  many 
legislatures  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  aims  and  workings  of  higher 
education.  They  also  attributed  the  uneasy  relationship  to  the  in- 
sistence by  institutions  of  higher  education  upon  autonomy,  their 
distaste  of  administrative  or  bureaucratic  red  tape,  and  their  reluc- 
tance to  be  accountable  for  their  mission.  Community  colleges  may  not 
even  be  included  in  a  partnership  with  legislatures.  According  to 
Martorana  and  Broomall  (1981), 

the  1980  legislation  reflected  a  continued  trend  among  state 
legislators  to  view  the  community  college  as  a  fundamental 
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component  of  postsecondary  education  or  of  general  state  govern- 
ment rather  than  as  a  free-standing  unique  institution,   (p.  42) 

State  Policy  Studies 

Recently  there  have  been  two  major  studies  concerned  with  the 
community  college  systems  and  their  open  door  policies  in  various  states 
(Commission  to  Study  the  Mission,  Financing  and  Governance  of  the  County 
Colleges  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1979;  California  Post- 
secondary  Education  Commission,  1976).  The  studies  offered  no  major 
recommendations  which  would  signal  a  shift  in  the  open  door  policies  of 
the  states  studied;  the  studies  appeared  to  support  existing  policy. 

The  New  Jersey  study  included  three  areas:  mission,  financing, 
and  governance.  Its  recommendations  supported  the  "open  door  (open 
access)  admission  policy  of  the  community  colleges  and  urged  increased 
efforts  to  insure  that  this  policy  was  a  viable  one"  (p.  7).  Efforts 
recommended  included  the  following: 

1.  Increased  counseling  services 

2.  An  increase  in  comprehensive  remedial  programs 

3.  Entrance  standards  for  degree  programs 

4.  An  increase  in  institutional  research  and  evaluation 

5.  An  increase  in  access  through  establishment  of  satellite 
campuses 

7.  The  relaxation  of  county  boundary  attendance  regulations. 

The  California  Postsecondary  Education  Commission  (1976)  study 
examined  the  extent  that  community  colleges  within  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia were  fulfilling  their  mission  and  achieving  their  objectives  in 
regard  to  student  access  and  student  persistence  in  higher  education. 
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The  study  concluded  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  access 
and  persistence  because  of  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  the  student 
body  and  the  incomplete  reporting  systems  of  individual  community 
colleges.  Between  1969  and  1974  the  enrollment  of  part-time  students 
in  credit  courses  was  three  times  as  large  as  that  for  full-time  stu- 
dents (headcount  enrollment).  As  of  1976,  part-time  students  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment  (headcount  enrollment)  and  part-time 
students  over  21  years  of  age  accounted  for  half  the  students  in  credit 
courses.  Part-time  older  students  enrolled  in  order  to  satisfy  per- 
sonal, continuing  education  objectives  rather  than  program  objectives 
enrolled  on  an  intermittent  basis  in  a  number  of  institutions  and  many 
times  had  no  need  for  grades  or  credits.  The  study  recommended  an 
expanded  role  for  community  education,  increased  accounting  and  grad- 
ing procedures  to  take  into  account  the  characteristics  of  the  part- 
time  student,  an  improved  reporting  system  from  state  universities  and 
colleges  concerning  transfer  students,  and  increased  staff  development 
for  faculty  of  state  universities  and  colleges  in  order  to  better  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  college  student. 

Policy  Making  and  Incremental  ism 
In  the  literature  search,  no  agreement  was  found  regarding  the 
definition  of  policy.  Campbell,  Bridges,  Corbally,  Nystrand,  and 
Ramseyer  (1971)  defined  policy  as  the  "expression  of  the  broad  goals 
and  purposes"  (p.  103)  of  an  institution.  Dunn  (1981)  defined  public 
policy  as  a  "long  series  of  more  or  less  related  choices,  including 
decisions  not  to  act,  made  by  governmental  bodies  or  officials"  (p.  61). 
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According  to  Raup,  Axtell ,  Benne,  and  Smith  (1950),  policy  provides 
"consistency  of  action  from  one  case  to  another"  (p.  75)  and  should  be 
distinguished  from  decisions  which  apply  to  a  particular  case  without 
regard  for  the  development  of  generalizations  which  will  be  applied 
to  other  decision  cases  of  a  similar  type.  Walton  (1959)  defined  policy 
formulation  as  the  "setting  up  of  the  purposes  of  an  organization,  making 
choices  between  conflicting  purposes"  (pp.  44-45).  What  appeared  to  be 
agreed  upon  is  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  persons  formulating  or  impact- 
ing policy  in  education  (Kimbrough  &  Nunnery,  1976;  Rich,  1974;  Thompson, 
1976). 

Only  a  few  major  categories  of  theories  concerning  the  process  of 
policy  making  were  identified  in  a  search  of  the  literature.  Several 
researchers  identified  three  distinct  theories  of  policy  making:  the 
rational  comprehensive  model,  the  incremental  model,  and  the  mixed 
scanning  model  (Anderson,  1975;  Etzioni,  1967;  White,  Clayton,  Myrtle, 
Siegel  &  Rose,  1980).  Pursley  and  Snortland  (1980)  also  identified 
the  rational  comprehensive  approach  and  the  incremental  approach,  but 
their  third  approach  was  a  creative  one  which  utilizes  quantitative 
aids  to  assist  in  policy  analysis.  Schulman  (1975)  identified  two 
major  theories  of  policy  making:  the  decision-making  theory  of  incre- 
mental ism  and  a  divisibility  model  of  piecemeal  public  programs  with 
negotiated  and  specialized  payoffs.  The  divisibility  model  relies 
heavily  upon  the  political  reality  of  the  policy-making  process. 

In  an  attempt  to  present  a  model  of  decision  making  more 
realistic  than  the  rational  approach,  Simon  (1976)  proposed  that  man 
should  "satisfice"  (p.  xxvii)  because  he  does  not  have  the  wits  to 
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maximize.  Simon  distinguished  between  economic  man  and  administrative 
man,  and  listed  three  ways  in  which  rational  behavior  is  limited: 

(1)  Rationality  requires  a  complete  knowledge  and  anticipation  of 
the  consequences  that  will  follow  on  each  choice.  In  fact, 
knowledge  of  consequences  is  always  fragmentary. 

(2)  Since  these  consequences  lie  in  the  future,  imagination  must 
supply  the  lack  of  experienced  feeling  in  attaching  value  to 
them.  But  values  can  be  only  imperfectly  anticipated. 

(3)  Rationality  requires  a  choice  among  all  possible  alternative 
behaviors.  In  actual  behavior,  only  a  very  few  of  all  these 
possible  alternatives  ever  come  to  mind.  (p.  81) 

White,  Clayton,  Myrtle,  Siegel,  and  Rose  (1980)  summarized  Simon's 

views: 

Administrative  man  knows  that  his  skills  and  habits  are  limited 
and  that  these  in  turn  will  narrow  the  range  of  alternatives  he  is 
capable  of  considering  and  generating;  administrative  man  is 
guided  by  his  value  system  and  sense  of  purpose  in  choosing  be- 
tween alternatives  and  administrative  man  is  constrained  by  the 
knowledge  he  has  garnered  over  the  years,  (p.  129) 

It  is  thus  administrative  man  as  opposed  to   economic  man,  who  is 
rational  because  administrative  man  recognizes  his  limits.  Simon  (1980) 
referred  to  this  recognition  of  limitations  as  working  within  the  frame- 
work of  "bounded  rationality"  (p.  xxxiii).  Administrative  man,  in  mak- 
ing decisions,  thus  "satisfices"  and  chooses  from  among  limited  alterna- 
tives. 

The  incremental  approach  to  policy  making  was  first  proposed  by 
Lindblom  in  a  1959  article  entitled  "The  Science  of  Muddling  Through." 
Since  Lindblom's  article  appeared,  a  number  of  other  articles  have  been 
published  by  Lindblom  which  add  to  or  clarify  the  original  theory. 

The  incremental  model  was  first  proposed  in  contrast  to,  and  as 
a  more  realistic  substitute  for,  the  rational  comprehensive  approach  to 
policy  making  (Lindblom,  1959).  The  rational  comprehensive  approach 
was  referred  to  as  the  root  method  of  policy  making;  and  the 
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incremental,  or  successive  limited  comparisons  method,  was  referred  to 
as  the  branch  method.  The  terms  root  and  branch  were  used  to  indicate 
major  differences  in  the  two  methods.  The  root  method  begins  with  new 
assumptions  and  fundamentals  and  makes  use  of  the  past  only  as  it  is 
incorporated  into  theory.  The  branch  method  continually  builds  from  the 
present  situation  and  proceeds  in  small  step-by-step  degrees,  making  use 
of  past  and  present  policy  experience. 

Lindblom  (1959)  viewed  the  incremental  approach  to  policy  making 
as  having  more  relevant  utility  than  the  rational  comprehensive  approach 
since  the  rational  comprehensive  approach  was  assumed  by  him  not  to  be 
workable  for  complex  policy  questions.  To  Lindblom,  the  incremental 
approach  was  utilized  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  rational  comprehen- 
sive approach  because  it  was  more  realistic  in  terms  of  the  availability 
of  time,  money,  and  information  in  actual  policy-making  decisions. 

According  to  Lindblom  (1959),  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
incremental  approach  to  policy  making  are  as  follows: 

1.  Policy  makers  disagree  in  their  identification  of  critical 
values  and  objectives. 

2.  Citizens  disagree  in  their  identification  of  critical  values 
and  objectives. 

3.  There  is  usually  no  public  discussion  of  the  critical  values 
and  objectives  to  assist  in  identifying  the  public's  prefer- 
ences for  these  values  and  objectives. 

4.  Social  objectives  have  different  relative  values  which  vary 
with  circumstances. 

5.  Policy  makers  are  unable  to  rank  values  due  to  value  con- 
flicts. Values  are  not  independent  of  one  another  and  are  not 
comparable. 
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6.  Value  determination  is  only  possible  through  policy  choices. 

7.  The  means  and  ends  of  policy  are  not  distinct  or  separate. 

8.  Policy  agreement  is  possible  when  agreement  on  values  and 
objectives  is  not  possible. 

9.  Whether  a  policy  is  good  or  not  is  solely  determined  by 
whether  or  not  it  is  agreed  upon  by  policy  makers. 

10.  There  is  limited  analysis  by  policy  makers  of  possible  policy 
outcomes,  policy  alternatives,  or  the  values  affected  by  a 
policy  due  to  the  complexity  of  problems  and  the  limitation  of 
administrators  to  understand  all  aspects  of  a  problem.  Com- 
prehensive policy  analysis  is  not  feasible. 

11.  Policy  analysis  is  performed  on  a  small  number  of  policies 
that  are  politically  relevant  and  that  differ  only  incremen- 
tally from  one  another. 

12.  Policy  is  made  by  successive  approximation  of  desired  objec- 
tives and  not  by  a  single  policy.  Objectives  may  change  con- 
tinually. 

13.  Policy  analysis  compares  the  alternative  consequences  of  the 
differing  aspects  of  each  policy.  Policy  making  involves 
the  same  comparisons. 

Lindblom  (1961)  cited  certain  specific,  unique  characteristics 
which  identify  the  incremental  decision  maker:  (a)  he  does  not  take  into 
consideration  all  policy  alternatives  but  only  those  which  are  politi- 
cally relevant  and  incrementally  different  from  existing  policies; 
(b)  he  views  a  policy  choice  as  only  one  choice  in  a  succession  of 
choices;  (c)  he  analyzes  only  the  portions  of  policies  which  differ 
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from  one  another;  (d)  he  is  concerned  with  examining  marginal  values  of 
different  social  objectives,  and  (e)  he  considers  only  a  small  number 
of  the  important  relevant  values  in  making-policy  decisions. 

Lindblom  (1961)  suggested  that  incremental  ism  offers  "a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  disagreement  among  decision  makers  on  values"  (p. 
309).  Agreement  among  policy  makers  is  usually  gained  when  values  are 
changed  only  marginally.  Seemingly  large  differences  in  values  become 
nonexistent.  Thus  policies  with  marginal  value  changes  can  be  agreed 
upon  even  when  there  is  no  agreement  on  values. 

A  number  of  persons  in  addition  to  Lindblom  have  defined  and  de- 
scribed incremental  ism  as  it  applies  to  both  policy  analysis  and  policy 
making.  Many  of  these  interpretations  make  relevant  points  that  need 
to  be  identified  in  order  to  understand  more  clearly  incremental  ism. 

Fesler  (1980)  described  incremental  ism  as  a  "decision  making 
model  based  upon  conflict,  negotiation,  persuasion,  and  cooperation 
among  private  and  public  groups,  institutions,  and  individuals  with 
stakes  in  particular  policies  and  decisions"  (p.  229).  Incremental  ism 
is  founded  upon  a  historical  base  of  already  existing  policies,  the 
current  funding  level  of  programs,  and  the  background  of  knowledge 
each  actor  in  the  process  has  of  the  other  actors'  views,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  actors'  resources  that  can  be  utilized  to  determine  out- 
comes of  the  decision  process.  The  overall  characteristics  of  the 
model  described  by  Fesler  are 

1.  The  pluralistic  nature  of  the  administrative  organization 

2.  Past  incremental  tendencies 

3.  The  absence  of  the  need  for  actors  to  agree  on  objectives 
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4.  The  willingness  of  actors  to  compromise  and  limit  their  objec- 
tives 

5.  The  knowledge  by  actors  that  the  decision  process  is  "epi- 
sodic and  diffuse:  what  is  lost  in  the  maximation  of  one's 
goal  this  year  may  be  regained  next  year  or  in  another  de- 
cision arena."  (p.  230). 

Braybrooke  and  Lindblom  (1963)  outlined  a  theory  of  disjointed 
incremental  analysis  which  is  a  method  of  policy  analysis  adapted  to 
decision  making.  Incremental  analysis  thus  shares  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  incremental  policy  making.  Braybrooke  and  Lindblom' s 
strategy  of  policy  analysis  contains  the  following  aspects: 

1.  The  focus  of  policy  analysis  is  upon  margin-dependent  choices 
related  to  outcomes.   Incremental  choice  considers  only  those 
policies  whose  known  or  expected  outcomes  differ  from  each 
other  incrementally  and  those  policies  whose  known  or  ex- 
pected outcomes  differ  incrementally  from  the  status  quo. 
Incremental  policy  analysis  does  not  seek  in-depth  analysis 
or  information  beyond  that  which  contrasts  outcomes.  Policy 
choice  is  determined  by  ranking  preference  for  the  incremental 
outcomes.  Value  conflict  is  resolved  in  choosing  one  policy 
over  another  where  a  degree  of  value  is  sacrificed  in  achiev- 
ing a  degree  of  another  value. 

2.  Policy  alternatives  are  restricted  to  those  which  are  incre- 
mental in  nature. 

3.  There  is  a  restricted  examination  of  the  consequences  of  any 
given  policy.  The  analyst  purposefully  ignores  consequences 
considered  remote,  politically  unsound,  uninteresting,  or 
poorly  understood. 
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4.  There  is  an  adjustment  of  objectives  to  policies  as  well  as 
policies  to  objectives,  due  to  changes  in  cost,  relevancy, 
the  possibility  of  achieving  the  objective, and  the  means  of 
achieving  the  objective.  Policies  and  objectives  are  con- 
sidered simultaneously  in  a  mutual  adjustment  of  ends  and 
means. 

5.  There  is  a  reconstructive  treatment  of  data  as  the  means  and 
ends  are  redefined. 

6.  Evaluation  and  analysis  of  policy  continues  in  an  ongoing 
manner  as  it  follows  the  evolution  of  policy. 

7.  Evaluation  and  analysis  of  policy  has  a  remedial  orientation. 

8.  There  is  a  social  fragmentation  of  evaluation  and  analysis 
since  it  takes  place  at  many  different  levels  in  the  adminis- 
trative organization. 

Dahl  and  Lindblom  (1976)  viewed  incremental  ism  as  a  unique 
method  of  social  action.  As  such,  incremental  ism  was  described  by 
them  as  being  distinctly  different  from  a  simple  commitment  to  gradual 
change  as  opposed  to  large  change,  or  a  preference  for  an  experimental 
approach: 

Incremental  ism  is  a  method  of  social  action  that  takes  existing 
reality  as  one  alternative  and  compares  the  probable  gains  and 
losses  of  closely  related  alternatives  by  making  relatively  small 
adjustments  in  existing  reality,  or  making  larger  adjustments 
about  whose  consequences  approximately  as  much  is  known  as  about 
the  consequences  of  existing  reality,  or  both.  Where  small  in- 
crements will  clearly  not  achieve  desired  goals,  the  consequences 
of  large  increments  are  not  fully  known,  and  existing  reality  is 
clearly  undesirable,  incremental  ism  may  have  to  give  way  to  cal- 
culated risk.  Thus,  scientific  methods,  incremental  ism,  and 
calculated  risks  are  on  a  continuum  of  policy  methods,  (p.  82) 
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Dahl  and  Lindblom  (1976)  stated  a  number  of  reasons  for  justify- 
ing their  view  of  incremental  ism  as  a  realistic  method  of  social  action. 
They  saw  incremental  ism  as  "an  aid  to  rational  calculation"  (p.  82) 
and  reasoned  that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  predict  the  consequences 
of  alternatives  closely  related  to  existing  reality  as  opposed  to  al- 
ternatives not  closely  related  to  existing  reality.  They  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  in  predicting  one's  needs  and  goals  unless  it  is  done 
incrementally  through  a  process  of  "constantly  testing  one's  prefer- 
ences by  experience"  (p.  83).  According  to  Dahl  and  Lindblom,  for  a 
person  to  act  upon  his  goals,  he  must  rationalize  and  compromise  be- 
tween the  goals  at  the  point  where  they  differ  marginally  from  one 
another;  choices  that  vary  incrementally  can  easily  be  verified  since 
results  of  the  choices  are  usually  related  directly  to  a  few  variables 
or  a  single  variable.  According  to  Dahl  and  Lindblom,  incremental  ism 
ensures  control  in  that  changes  are  easily  identified,  implemented,  and 
evaluated;  incremental  changes  are  reversible  since  they  do  not  disrupt 
entire  systems;  and  incremental  ism  is  rationalized  because  it  allows 
for  the  continuation  of  longstanding  norms  and  customs  essential  to  the 
survival  of  a  system  and  because  it  aids  in  helping  an  electorate 
understand  the  rationality  of  a  system. 

Dror  (1964)  indentified  three  essential  conditions  required  for 
incremental  policymaking: 

1.  The  results  of  present  policies  must  be  in  the  main  satis- 
factory (to  the  policymakers  and  the  social  strata  on  which 
they  depend)  so  that  marginal  changes  are  sufficient  for 
achieving  an  acceptable  rate  of  improvements  in  policy  results. 

2.  There  must  be  a  high  degree  of  continuity  in  the  nature  of 
the  problems. 

3.  There  must  be  a  high  degree  of  continuity  in  the  available 
means  for  dealing  with  problems,  (p.  154) 
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Also,  according  to  Dror  (1964),  there  must  be  a  high  degree  of  social 
stability  present  for  incremental  policy  making  to  prevail:  Any 
changes  in  values,  changes  in  the  environment  or  nature  of  the  issues 
requiring  new  policies  with  no  historical  base,  or  change  in  technology 
which  assists  new  means  of  action, will  lead  to  the  formulation  of 
policy  not  of  an  incremental  nature. 

Seitz  (1978)  stated  that  for  several  reasons  fragmented  power 
(policy  making)  will  imply  an  incremental  approach  to  policy  making. 
In  Seitz's  (1978)  view,  fragmented  power  increases  the  number  of 
political  actors  in  the  policy-making  process,  increases  the  number  of 
pressures  to  maintain  the  inertia  of  a  given  state  of  affairs,  makes 
nonincremental  change  difficult  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
political  power  situation,  and  reduces  the  probability  of  nonincre- 
mental change  due  to  reduction  in  the  scope  of  power  or  authority  of 
each  political  actor. 

Lindblom  (1968),  although  primarily  addressing  the  federal 
policy-making  system,  identified  three  groups  of  persons  who  have  in- 
fluence on  public  policy— citizens,  interest  groups,  and  proximate 
policy  makers— each  group  influencing  policy  in  a  different,  unique 
way. 

Citizens  were  considered  by  Lindblom  to  be  generally  ineffective 
in  influencing  policy  unless  organized  by  political  party  or  as  inter- 
est groups.  He  asserted  that  for  the  average  citizen  the  only  method 
of  influencing  policy  choice  is  by  utilizing  the  single  vote  for  a 
candidate  in  an  election.  He  viewed  the  citizen  as  ineffective  not 
only  because  of  his  single  vote,  but  also  because  each  candidate  for 
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public  office  represents  a  choice  for  many  different  policy  issues. 
Furthermore,  he  regarded  the  average  citizen  as  being  relatively  un- 
informed on  policy  issues. 

In  Lindblom's  (1968)  view,  interest  groups  serve  to  articulate 
the  interests  of  citizens  and  bring  citizen's  wishes  to  the  attention 
of  proximate  leaders,  thus  wielding  considerable  influence  on  the 
policy  process.  Lindblom  described  the  interest  group  leader  as 
playing  a  key  role  in  communicating  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
interest  group  to  the  proximate  leader  through  many  methods  of  per- 
suasion to  influence,  such  as  sloganeering,  public  relations  cam- 
paigns, and  alliance  building. 

Proximate  policy  makers  were  viewed  by  Lindblom  (1968)  to  be 
specialized  in  their  roles  and  thus  limited  in  their  ability  singularly 
to  make  policy.  Proximate  policy  makers  thus  rely  on  cooperation  with 
other  proximate  policy  makers.  Several  formal  methods  of  gaining 
cooperation  were  cited  by  Lindblom:  legislative  delegation  of  respon- 
sibility for  decisions  to  other  individuals  or  committees;  executive 
leadership  in  proposing  policy;  executive  delegation  of  policy  re- 
sponsibility to  committees;  and  the  use  of  the  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion, the  cabinet  system,  or  the  party  organization.  In  addition  to 
formal  methods  of  gaining  cooperation,  Lindblom  cited  less  formal 
methods:  bargaining,  persuading,  signaling,  and  influencing. 

The  theory  of  incremental  ism  has  been  utilized  in  numerous  studies 
to  explain  policy  making  in  a  variety  of  governmental  settings  (Bowler, 
1973;  Garvey,  1974;  Haley,  1974;  McCummings,  1977;  Mandelbaum,  1974; 
Mansfield,  1973;  Murin,  1971;  Sulzner,  1967;  Wirth,  1973).  The 
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majority  of  studies  utilized  either  the  case  study  or  the  interview 
approach  to  understanding  policy  making.  In  order  to  determine  if 
the  policy  making  was  incremental  in  nature,  important  elements  of 
the  decision-making  process,  specific  policies,  and  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  policy  making  were  investigated  in  the  studies.  Zusman 
(1978)  reported  the  findings  of  a  case  study  which  described  the 
policy-making  process  of  the  state  legislature  of  California  during 
1975-1976  as  the  state  attempted  to  limit  growth  of  publicly  sub- 
sidized adult  education.  The  policy-making  process  was  described  as 
incremental,  negotiated,  nonrational ,  and  continually  amended.  The 
case  study  concluded  that,  since  policy  making  concerning  adult  educa- 
tion tends  to  be  incremental  and  concerned  with  funding  levels, 
rational  legislation  of  broad  policies  relating  to  adult  education 
is  unlikely.  The  case  study  also  concluded,  however,  that,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  size  and  range  of  adult-oriented  programs,  the 
continued  ambivalence  toward  adult  education,  and  the  continued  lack 
of  trust  between  the  state  and  higher  education,  continuing  debate 
over  adult  education  is  likely. 

Bowler  (1973)  utilized  semi  structured,  off-the-record  interviews 
in  an  attempt  both  to  explain  why  the  normal  mode  of  policy  analysis 
and  decision  making  were  ignored  in  proposing  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  (FAP)  and  to  identify  the  elements  which  make  up  a  model  of  ab- 
normal or  nonincremental  decision  making.  The  theory  of  incremental  ism 
formed  a  framework  for  the  interview  questions  which  concerned  the 
f ol 1 owi  ng : 
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(1)  how  was  FAP  formulated  and  approved?  or  what  was  the 
process  of  policy  analysis,  review  and  decision  making  that 
produced  FAP?  who  were  the  major  participants?  what  were 
the  major  issues  and  conflicts?  and  what  was  the  general 
sequence  of  events? 

(2)  why  did  the  decision  making  process  yield  FAR?— approval  of 
radical  extensive— change  instead  of  the  more  normal  and 
more  predictable  incremental  alterations  in  current  welfare 
policy?  or  what  were  the  conditions  or  factors  associated 
with  the  formulation  and  approval  of  nonincremental  change? 

(p.  19) 

Bowler's  study  identified  three  categories  of  conditions  conducive  for 
nonincremental  policy  making: 

1.  The  incentive  to  innovate  which  includes 

A.  Failure  of  past  attempts  to  modify  policy,  yet  continua- 
tion of  complaints 

B.  Erratic  indicators  of  present  policy  performance  (costs 
and  number  of  persons  served) 

C.  Impossible  control  of  present  policy 

D.  Effects  of  current  policy  which  are  inconsistent  with 
widely  accepted  values 

E.  Costs  and  benefits  of  policy  which  are  inequitable 

F.  Individuals  and  groups  which  appear  willing  to  change 
(interest  and  support  groups) 

2.  The  opportunity  to  innovate  (availability  of  necessary  tech- 
nical and  economic  resources) which  includes 

A.  Whether  alternatives  reflect  a  comprehensive  and  sound 
investigation  and  analysis  of  current  policy  and  policy 
alternatives 

B.  Whether  there  is  a  consensus  to  the  nature  of  change 

C.  Whether  policy  analysis  can  predict  the  consequences  of 
the  proposed  policy 
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3.  The  occasion  to  innovate  or  the  mobilized  support  for  the 
new  policy. 

Summary 

The  community-junior  college  in  America  developed  over  the  course 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  from  efforts  to  ensure  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  improve  the  postsecondary  education  curriculum.   Central 
to  the  development  of  the  community-junior  college  was  the  concept  of 
providing  educational  opportunity.  This  concept  consisted  of  many 
aspects  including  the  offering  of  a  wide  range  of  programs,  the  offer- 
ing of  better  instruction,  the  meeting  of  a  diversity  of  needs,  the 
providing  of  individual  attention  to  the  student,  the  allowing  of  pro- 
gram exploration,  the  providing  of  financial  accessibility,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  admission  criteria  which  entitled  all  adult  persons  or  all 
persons  with  a  high  school  diploma  entrance  into  the  college,  and  the 
offering  of  education  within  close  proximity  to  a  student's  home. 
These  aspects  of  the  concept  of  providing  educational  opportunity 
developed  out  of  attempts  to  remove  the  traditional  barriers  to  educa- 
tion. The  attempt  to  remove  barriers  received  the  support  of  two  in- 
fluential commissions:  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
(1947)  and  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (1970). 

Policy  making  at  the  postsecondary  level  which  could  have  an 
influence  on  the  providing  of  educational  opportunity  is  currently 
undergoing  change.  The  educational  environment  has  changed  so  greatly 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  much  criticism  of  postsecondary 
education,  specifically  in  regard  to  the  need  for  postsecondary 
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education,  the  status  of  educational  priorities,  and  the  need  for  educa- 
tional quality.  There  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  number  and  in- 
fluence of  participants  at  the  state  policy-making  level.  A  search  of 
the  literature  showed  that  nearly  all  participants  in  the  policy-making 
process  have  increased  their  power  and  ability  to  influence  other 
policy  makers.  The  state  legislatures,  in  particular,  have  taken  more 
responsibility  to  be  involved  with  postsecondary  education  policy. 

There  were  only  two  recent  major  studies  identified  in  the 
literature  search  that  involved  the  open  door  philosophy  in  state  com- 
munity college  systems.  Both  studies  recommended  changes  which  supported 
the  open  door  philosophy  of  their  respective  state  systems.  There  were 
no  studies  specifically  pertaining  to  the  development  of  open  door 
policies  or  to  the  evolution  of  open  door  philosophies  in  the  states. 

Two  major  approaches  to  policy  making  were  identified:  the 
rational  comprehensive  approach  and  the  incremental  approach.  For 
the  incremental  approach,  two  essential  conditions  were  cited: 
satisfaction  with  present  policies  and  continuity  in  defining  the 
nature  of  problems  and  in  seeking  the  available  means  of  dealing  with 
problems.  The  literature  also  identified  six  characteristics  of  in- 
cremental policy  making: 

1.  The  disagreement  among  policy  makers  and  among  citizens 
concerning  the  critical  values  and  objectives 

2.  The  absence  of  public  discussion  of  current  issues 

3.  The  limited  nature  of  policy  choice 

4.  The  realization  on  the  part  of  policy  makers  of  the  com- 
plexity of  problems  and  their  limitations  in  understanding 
all  aspects  of  the  problem. 
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5.  Past  incremental  policy  making 

6.  Fragmented  policy-making  processes, 


CHAPTER  III 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  PLAN 

Three  sources  of  information  are  reviewed  in  this  chapter  for  the 

purpose  of  identifying  Florida's  commitment  to  breaking  the  barrier 

of  access  to  greater  educational  opportunity  for  the  citizens  of 

Florida.  The  three  sources  of  information  reviewed  were 

1-  The  Initial  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education  in  Florida 

2.  The  Community  Junior  College  in  Florida's  Future 

3.  Report  on  Five  Years  of  Progress. 

The  Initial  Report  and  the  Development  of 
Florida's  Long-Range  Plan 

The  Initial  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Florida  recommended  the  creation  of  a  Community  College  Commis- 
sion to  define  the  precise  criteria  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  public  community  colleges  in  population  centers  throughout  Florida 
(Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  in  Florida,  1955).  The 
Council  also  explicitly  identified  four  underlying  concepts,  or 
principles,  of  its  recommendations  concerning  the  important  advantages 
of  the  community  college.  The  underlying  concepts  were  outlined  as 
follows: 

Firstly,  taking  into  account  all  of  the  items  of  expense  both 
to  the  institution  and  to  the  individual,  the  cost  of  educating 
students  in  community  colleges  is  less  than  it  is  to  educate 
them  in  private  or  state  colleges  and  universities.  Most,  if 
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not  all,  of  the  students  attending  a  community  college  can  live 
at  home  thereby  minimizing  the  amount  of  the  investments  re- 
quired to  provide  housing  and  boarding  facilities.  At  the 
same  time  the  student  or  his  family  is  relieved  of  the  extra 
expense  that  is  involved  in  paying  living  costs  away  from  home. 

Secondly,  the  importance  of  the  community  college  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  can  provide  terminal  programs 
adapted  to  the  vocational  needs  and  interests  of  those  students 
who  would  ordinarily  drop  out  of  the  university  without  complet- 
ing a  program  leading  to  a  certificate  or  degree,  and  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  to  students  of  superior  ability  but  of 
limited  means  to  secure  at  minimum  expense  the  basic  education 
ordinarily  provided  in  the  first  two  years  of  college.  The 
present  manpower  needs  of  the  state  and  the  nation  lend  special 
weight  to  this  advantage.  Students  of  outstanding  ability  who 
are  identified  through  the  community  college  can  be  encouraged 
and  aided  to  continue  their  advanced  studies  in  one  of  the 
colleges  or  universities  of  the  state. 

Thirdly,  as  a  consequence  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
community  college  both  as  to  cost  and  as  to  ready  access  to  a 
college  education,  it  may  be  expected  that  when  community 
colleges  are  established  the  number  of  students  who  will  go  to 
college  will  be  larger  than  it  would  be  were  enrollments  limited 
to  fewer  institutions.  On  the  basis  of  experience  in  other 
states  It  IS  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  additional  10,000 
above  the  106,000  forecast  for  1970  will  be  enrolled.  The  bene- 
fits that  will  arise  from  the  extension  of  cultural  advantages 
to  the  communities  and  from  the  improved  effectiveness  with 
whichcitizens  participate  in  the  life  of  the  community  will  far 
outweigh  additional  costs  that  may  be  involved  in  providing 
these  advantages. 

Fourthly,  the  community  college  can  be  of  special  service  to 
the  community  not  only  by  the  wide  dissemination  of  educational 
opportunities  to  the  youth  but  also  by  relating  its  program  to 
the  cultural  needs  of  the  adult  population.  It  can  identify 
and  provide  for  adult  educational  needs  and  it  can  bring  to  the 
community  lecturers,  artists  and  entertainments  of  a  quality 
that  would  otherwise  not  be  available,   (pp.  10-11) 

The  1955  Florida  legislature,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 

for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  in  Florida  created  the  Community 

College  Council  and  directed  it  to  develop  long-range  plans  for  the 

expansion  of  community-junior  colleges  (State  Department  of  Education, 

1955).   In  1957  the  Community  College  Council  presented  the  State 
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Board  of  Education  its  recommendations,  in  the  form  of  a  master  plan, 

for  the  establishment  of  25  to  30  locally  controlled  junior  college 

areas  (Community  College  Council,  1957;  Wattenbarger,  1960).  The 

Community  College  Cponcil  recommended  that  community- junior  colleges 

be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  "broad  and  diversified 

programs  to  serve  the  needs  and  abilities  of  all  post-high  school 

youth  in  their  respective  communities"  (p.  xvii).  The  long-range  plan 

repeatedly  emphasized  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  postsecondary 

education  and  the  providing  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  persons. 

The  third  of  five  principal  findings  of  the  community  College  Council 

(1957)  stated  that 

the  public  community  junior  colleges  would  help  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  barriers  to  continued  education  which  now  influence 
the  decisions  of  high  school  seniors. 

a.  Three-fifths  of  all  of  Florida's  high  school  seniors  said 
they  would  consider  changing  their  plans  in  order  to  attend  a 
local  public  community  junior  college. 

b.  The  financial  barrier  is  the  most  important  reason  given  by 
the  seniors  for  not  being  able  to  make  definite  plans  for  con- 
tinuing beyond  high  school.  Because  of  this  obstacle,  many  of 
the  top  students  in  Florida's  high  schools  (those  reporting  grades 
of  A  and  B)  cannot  make  definite  plans  to  continue  their  education. 

c.  The  lack  of  availability  of  certain  types  of  post  high 
school  programs  is  another  barrier  to  many  seniors.  The  second 
most  important  reason  for  uncertainty  about  continued  education 
given  by  these  seniors  was  their  expressed  need  for  vocational 
guidance. 

d.  The  location  of  post  high  school  institutions  forms  a  third 
barrier.  Only  20  percent  of  Florida's  high  school  seniors  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  commute  more  than  30  miles  one  way  to 
attend  a  junior  college,  (pp.  xv-xvi) 

The  first  2  of  12  recommendations  of  the  Community  College 

Council  (1957)  were 

1.  That  the  State  of  Florida  adopt  a  long  range  program  for 
expanding  community  junior  college  facilities  in  the  state  in 
order  that  the  expected  increase  in  numbers  of  young  people  may 
receive  appropriate  education  near  their  homes  for  two  years 
beyong  high  school . 
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2.  That  community  junior  colleges  be  charged  with  continued  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  broad  and  diversified  programs  to  serve 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  all  post  high  school  youth  in  their 
respective  communities,  (p.  xvii) 

The  Community  College  Council  (1957),  in  citing  the  need  for 
community-junior  colleges  in  Florida,  stated  that 

the  United  States  has  been  the  location  of  a  great  experiment 
in  education  which  provided  opportunity  for  all  people  during  the 
1800's  in  the  elementary  schools,  for  all  people  during  the  1900's 
in  the  high  schools,  and  which  needs  to  provide  opportunity  for 
all  people  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1900's  in  the  post  high 
school  years,  (p.  1 ) 

The  Community  College  Council  (1957)  stated  four  basic  assump- 
tions to  the  sound  development  of  education  in  America.  The  third 
assumption  stated  that 

education  is  valuable  because  it  helps  to  equalize  opportunity 
for  all  people.  Faith  in  the  influence  of  education  as  a  way 
of  encouraging  personal  improvement  has  been  continually  ex- 
pressed. The  supposition  that  education  is  a  privilege  of  an 
aristocracy  was  very  quickly  discarded  in  American  history. 
This  assumption  does  not  imply  that  all  people  should  have  the 
same  educational  experiences,  but  rather  that  all  should  have 
the  opportunity  for  education  which  is  adapted  to  their  abilities 
and  their  own  needs  as  well  as  society's  needs,  (p.  2) 

The  Community  College  Council  (1957)  reported  that  community- 
junior  colleges  would  help  the  State  of  Florida  extend  educational 
opportunity  by  helping  to  remove  barriers  which  prevent  approximately 
half  of  the  students  in  the  upper  quartile  of  ability  and  two-thirds 
of  all  students  from  seeking  post-high  school  education.  The  barriers 
identified  by  the  Council  were  geographic,  financial,  and  motivational 
in  nature. 

The  Community  College  Council  stated  that,  in  special  studies  of 
junior  colleges,  attendance  began  to  fall  off  for  students  living 
farther  away  than  15  miles.  They  stated  that  well -placed  community-junior 
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colleges  would  do  much  to  reduce  geographic  barriers  if  they  are  located 
close  to  the  homes  of  students. 

The  Community  College  Council  stated  that  in  "order  to  eliminate 
the  financial  barrier,  community-junior  colleges  should  continue  to  be 
free  from  tuition  charges  and  should  be  placed  near  to  the  students" 
(p.  13).  The  Council  emphasized  the  importance  of  recognizing  the 
financial  barrier  by  citing  comparisons  between  the  occupations  of 
fathers  and  the  degree  to  which  sons  and  daughters  continue  their  edu- 
cation. The  fact  was  pointed  out  that  persons  are  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  continue  their  education  if  their  fathers  are  in  professional 
or  managerial  occupations  than  if  the  father  are  in  laboring  occupa- 
tions. 

The  Community  College  Council  recognized  that  many  students  were 
not  continuing  their  education  because  they  did  not  see  the  advantages 
of  further  education.  Students  who  did  not  see  advantages  of  further 
education  were  in  this  position  for  two  reasons:  They  were  not  familiar 
with  the  advantages  of  college  education  and  the  universities  were  not 
offering  the  type  of  training  these  persons  needed.  The  Council  pointed 
out  the  need  for  effective  guidance  services  and  the  offering  of  diverse 
programs  to  alleviate  the  motivational  barrier. 

Five  basic  policies  were  stated  by  the  Community  College  Council 
(1957)  to  guide  the  development  of  junior  colleges  in  Florida.  The 
third  policy  stated  that  "the  long  range  plan  should  envision  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  educational  needs  of  e'^ery   person  in  Florida  to  be  served 
according  to  his  own  interests  and  abilities"  (p.  28).  The  importance 
of  the  five  basic  policies  was  emphasized  by  the  Coumcil  in  the  follow- 
ing statement. 
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These  principles  emphasize  the  acceptance  in  Florida  of  the 
philosophy  that  every  young  person  and  every  adult  should  have 
local  opportunity  for  continued  educational  facilities  as  is 
needed  and  is  economically  feasible  in  all  areas  of  Florida 
(p.  28) 

The  criteria  used  by  the  Community  College  Council  in  designating 
the  areas  where  community  colleges  should  be  located  were  based  upon 
two  assumptions:  the  first  assumed  joint  use  of  facilities  by  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges,  and  the  second  assumed  that  the  policy  of 
free  tuition  for  Florida  students  would  be  continued  and  the  matricula- 
tion fees  charged  would  not  be  increased.  The  third  criterion  stated 
that  "the  potential  enrollment  of  Priorities  One  and  Two  [which  were 
established  for  the  orderly  development  of  institutions]  should  be  no 
less  than  400  full  time  students  and  the  potential  enrollment  for 
Priority  Three  should  be  no  less  than  200  full  time  students"  (pp.  31- 
32).  The  formula  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  "new  community- 
junior  colleges  will  be  local  institutions  and  will  continue  a  policy 
of  free  tuition"  (p.  33).  It  also  assumed  that  "if  students  were  re- 
quired to  travel  further  than  commuting  distance  or  pay  a  high  tuition 
fee,  the  numbers  who  attend  will  be  less  than  the  indicated  ratio" 
(p.  33). 

One  of  several  basic  assumptions  for  financing  Florida's  community- 
junior  colleges,  as  stated  by  the  Community  College  Council,  involved 
a  restatement  of  the  commitment  to  provide  opportunity  for  post- 
secondary  education.  The  Community  College  Council  stated  that  "a 
major  responsibility  in  community-junior  college  education  is  to 
equalize  and  democratize  post-high  school  opportunities  in  such  a  way 
that  all  people  may  have  such  opportunity  at  as  low  cost  as  possible" 
(p.  48). 
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Report  on  Five  Years  of  Progress 

A  report  entitled  Five  Years  of  Progress  by  the  State  Junior 

College  Advisory  Board  (1963)  presented  findings  and  recommendations 

to  the  State  Board  of  Education  regarding  the  community-junior  colleges 

of  Florida.  During  the  five-year  period  from  1957  to  1961,  Florida's 

community- junior  colleges  increased  in  number  from  5  to  25  and  in 

enrollment  from  5,736  to  29,593.  Enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1962  was 

38,210,  and  there  were  29  institutions  in  17  areas.  In  relation  to  the 

community-junior  colleges  helping  to  overcome  the  economic,  geographic, 

and  motivational  barriers  to  educational  opportunity,  the  State  Junior 

College  Advisory  Board  (1963)  found  that 

it  is  evident  that  community  junior  colleges  have  done  much  to 
eliminate  these  barriers  and  are  extending  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  all  citizens  of  the  areas  which  they  serve.  For  example, 
forty-eight  percent  of  junior  college  students  reported  attend- 
ing a  particular  junior  college  because  of  its  proximity  to 
their  homes.  Twenty-seven  percent  reported  that  "cost"  was  a 
major  factor  influencing  their  decision  to  enroll  in  a  partic- 
ular junior  college.  Over  70  percent  of  junior  college  stu- 
dents already  have  exceeded  the  educational  attainment  of  their 
parents,  (p.  1) 

The  State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board  (1963)  reported  the  findings 
of  five  Task  Forces  concerned  with  (a)  aims  and  purposes,  (b)  students, 
(c)  faculty,  (d)  year-round  operation,  and  (e)  legal  structure  of  the 
community-junior  colleges  in  Florida.  The  Task  Force  concerned  with 
the  community-junior  college  student  reported  several  findings  which 
have  bearing  on  the  community- junior  colleges'  ability  to  provide 
opportunity  and  reduce  barriers  to  access.  The  Task  Force  stated  the 
functions  of  Florida  community-junior  colleges  in  their  order  of 
importance.  The  functions  were  (a)  college  and  university  parallel 
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programs;  (b)  a  comprehensive  guidance  program;  (c)  technical,  busi- 
ness, and  semiprofessional  programs;  (d)  adult  noncredit  courses, 
seminars,  and  institutions;  (e)  a  program  of  student  activities;  and 
(f)  occupational ly  oriented  programs  of  a  vocational  nature  (State 
Junior  College  Advisory  Board,  1963).  The  Task  Force  found  that  meas- 
ures showing  family  background  and  the  occupational  level  of  the 
family's  principal  wage  earner  were  higher  than  anticipated: 

In  this  study,  23  percent  of  the  students  come  from  families  in 
which  the  principal  wage  earner  is  classified  in  the  "profes- 
sional, technical,  and  kindred  worker"  category.  Twenty-three 
percent  come  from  families  in  which  the  principal  wage  earner 
IS  in  the  "manager,  official,  proprietor  except  farm"  category 
Only  14  percent  of  the  students  come  from  homes  in  which  the 
principal  wage  earner  is  in  one  of  the  four  lower  occupational 
levels,   (p.  12) 

The  Task  Force  also  reported  (State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board,  1963) 
that  measures  showing  family  background  and  the  parent's  (or  parents') 
educational  level  was  as  follows: 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  students'  fathers  (39  percent  of  the 
mothers)  had  less  than  a  high  school  education.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  fathers  (34  percent  of  the  mothers)  were  high 
school  graduates  but  had  no  college  education.  Seventeen  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  (18  percent  of  the  mothers)  had  some  post 
high  school  education  but  did  not  complete  four  years  of  col- 
lege. Six  percent  of  the  fathers  (five  percent  of  the  mothers) 
completed  four  years  of  college.  Six  percent  of  the  fathers 
one  percent  of  the  mothers)  had  post  baccalaureate  education, 
(p.  12) 

The  Task  Force  reported  that  a  number  of  students  indicated  a  need  for 
financial  assistance: 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  students  report  they  will  need  finan- 
cial assistance  if  they  are  to  complete  their  education.  Of  this 
number,  10  percent  report  they  will  need  considerable  financial 
assistance,  16  percent  report  they  will  need  financial  assis- 
tance sufficient  to  defray  at  least  one-half  of  their  total  ex- 
penses, and  11  percent  will  need  financial  assistance  to  defray 
less  than  one-half  of  their  total  expenses  while  attending 
college,   (p.  23) 
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The  Task  Force  concerned  with  faculty  reported  the  satisfaction 

(although  low)  of  faculty  members  with  the  admissions  policies  of  the 

various  community- junior  colleges.  It  was  reported  by  the  Task  Force 

(State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board,  1963)  that 

the  "open  admission  to  all  courses"  was  accepted  by  only  40 
percent  of  the  respondents,  a  "restricted  admission  policy  to 
college  transfer  courses"  was  accepted  by  69  percent  of  the 
respondents.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  faculty  members  indi- 
cated that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  present  admission 
policies  at  their  institution,  and  12  percent  indicated  that 
they  were  dissatisfied,  (p.  30) 

The  Task  Force  made  10  recommendations.  Two  recommendations 

particularly  apply  to  the  offering  of  educational  opportunity.  These 

were  that  community-junior  colleges  should  continue  to  improve  the 

quality  and  diversity  of  programs,  and  that  community- junior  colleges 

should  develop  more  adequate  follow-up  studies  of  graduates,  transfers, 

and  dropouts  as  a  means  of  evaluating  and  improving  their  program. 

Summary 
Three  documents  were  reviewed  in  this  chapter  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  emphasis  of  Florida's  plan  to  provide  educational  opportun- 
ity forits  citizens  and  to  define  Florida's  open  door  philosophy.  The 
Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  in  Florida  recommended  the 
creation  of  the  Community  College  Council  to  define  the  precise  cri- 
teria for  the  operation  of  community-junior  colleges  in  Florida.  The 
community-junior  college  was  viewed  by  the  Council  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  as  being  able  to  (a)  minimize  the  expense  of  educa- 
tion to  the  institution  and  the  individual,  (b)  provide  both  terminal 
programs  for  persons  who  would  ordinarily  drop  out  of  a  university 
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without  completing  a  program  leading  to  a  degree  and  provide  opportunity 
for  students  of  superior  ability  but  limited  means  to  obtain  the  first 
two  years  of  a  four-year  college  education,  (c)  educate  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  a  community  than  if  enrollments  were 
limited  to  fewer  institutions  and  extend  cultural  advantages  to  com- 
munities, and  (d)  serve  the  cultural  and  adult  educational  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  Community  College  Council  identified  the  need  to  provide 
educational  opportunity  for  all  persons  in  their  post-high  school 
years  in  keeping  with  four  identified  assumptions  to  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  education  in  America.  One  assumption  was  that  all  persons 
should  have  the  opportunity  for  education  adapted  to  their  abilities 
and  own  needs  as  well  as  society's  needs.  The  Community  College  Council 
stated  that  community- junior  colleges  would  help  meet  these  needs  by 
eliminating  the  financial,  geographic,  and  motivational  barriers  to 
access  by  providing  financial  and  geographic  accessibility,  a  diversity 
of  program  offerings,  and  vocational  guidance. 

The  State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board  reported  that  the  attempts 
of  Florida's  system  of  community-junior  colleges  in  its  first  five 
years  of  operation  were  indeed  doing  much  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to 
education  by  providing  educational  opportunity.  Educational  opportunity 
was  being  provided  through  the  accomplishment  of  six  functions  identi- 
fied by  the  Board  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  These  functions 
were  (a)  college  and  university  parallel  programs;  (b)  a  comprehensive 
program  of  guidance;  (c)  technical,  business,  and  semiprofessional 
programs;  (d)  adult  noncredit  courses,  seminars,  and  institutions; 
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(e)  a  program  of  student  activities;  and  (f)  occupationally  oriented 
programs  of  a  vocational  nature. 

There  are  five  recurring  themes  present  in  all  three  documents. 
These  are  the  offering  of  educational  opportunity  to  alj_  persons,  pro- 
viding financial  accessibility,  providing  geographic  accessibility, 
providing  a  diversity  of  programs,  and  providing  effective  counseling 
services.  These  recurring  themes  evidenced  Florida's  commitment  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  for  its  citizens. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

The  study  attempted  to  determine  the  nature  of  past  legislation 
and  policy-making  processes  concerning  the  open  door  philosophy  of 
Florida's  system  of  community  colleges  by  determining  whether  or  not  the 
theory  of  incremental  ism  as  defined  herein  accounted  for  change  in  poli- 
cies. The  results  of  the  study  were  determined  by  examing  the  Florida 
Statues  pertaining  to  community-junior  colleges,  by  characterizing  and 
rating  the  laws  of  Florida  pertaining  to  community-junior  colleges 
according  to  three  criteria  from  the  theory  of  incremental  ism, and  by 
interviewing  key  informants  familiar  with  the  open  door  philosophy  and 
Florida's  system  of  community  colleges.  First,  the  results  of  the 
examination,  the  characterizing,  and  the  rating  of  Florida  Statutes  and 
session  laws  are  presented  according  to  each  of  the  five  themes  which 
form  the  open  door  philosophy.  Second,  the  results  of  the  interviews 
of  key  informants  are  presented  according  to  the  two  essential  condi- 
tions and  six  essential  characteristics  of  incremental  policy  making. 

Results  of  the  Examination,  Characterizing,  and 
Rating  of  the  Laws  of  Florida  from  1957  to  1981 

This  section  presents  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  Florida 
Statutes  according  to  the  five  themes  of  the  open  door  philosophy.  The 
statutes  and  their  subsequent  changes  are  presented  for  direct  compari- 
son with  one  another  in  order  to  show  the  evolution  of  the  policies. 
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Also  presented  are  the  results  of  the  characterizing  and  the  rating  of 
the  Laws  of  Florida  pertaining  to  each  of  the  five  themes  of  the  open 
door  philosophy.  The  results  of  characterizing  and  rating  the  session 
laws  pertaining  to  the  five  aspects  of  the  open  door  philosophy  as  a 
group  are  also  presented. 

Provide  Educational  Opportunity  to  All  Persons 

The  first  direct  reference  pertaining  to  providing  educational 
opportunity  to  all  persons  was  in  the  1969  Florida  Statutes.  Indirect 
reference  to  providing  educational  opportunity  to  all  persons  was  pre- 
viously made  through  another  statute  which  defined  the  community  college 
(Fla.  Stat.  228.14(3)  1957).  This  reference  focused  upon  the  community 
colleges  and  their  role  of  providing  a  diversity  of  programs  and  is 
discussed  in  the  section  entitled  Provide  a  Diversity  of  Programs.  The 
1969  Florida  Statute  referenced  was  contained  in  a  section  of  the  stat- 
utes describing  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  junior  college  boards  of 
trustees: 

(b)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  adopt  such  regulations  to 
supplement  those  prescribed  by  the  state  board  as  in  its 
opinion  will  contribute  to  the  more  orderly  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  junior  college  and  to  the  provision  of 
educational  services  to  all  qualified  citizens  of  the  junior 
college  district. 

(c)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  adopt  such  minimum  standards 
as  are  considered  desirable  by  it  to  supplement  those 
standards  of  the  state  board.   (Fla.  Sta.  230.754(2)  1969) 

In  1979,  the  Florida  Statutes  were  changed  to  read: 

(b)  Each  board  of  trustees  shall  adopt  such  rules  to  supple- 
ment those  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
in  its  opinion  will  contribute  to  the  more  orderly  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  community  college  and  to  the 
provision  of  educational  services  to  all  qualified  citizens 
of  the  community  college  district. 
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(c)  Each  board  of  trustees  shall  adopt  such  minimum  standards 
consistent  with  and  no  less  stringent  than  those  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  including,  but  not  limited  to: 
1.  The  prescribing  of  student  performance  standards  for 

the  award  of  certificates  of  degrees.  (Fla.  Stat. 

240.319(3)  1979) 

In  1979,  the  duties  and  powers  of  community  college  district  boards  of 
trustees  were  also  enlarged  with  two  additions: 

(p)  Each  board  of  trustees  shall  provide  admissions  counseling 
to  all  students  entering  college  credit  programs,  which 
counseling  shall  utilize  tests  designated  by  the  Articula- 
tion Coordinating  Committee  to  measure  achievement  of 
college-level  communication  and  computation  competencies 
by  all  students  entering  college  credit  programs. 

(q)  Each  board  of  trustees  may  limit  students  whose  level  of 
achievement  of  communication  and  computation  skills  is 
below  that  defined  by  the  college  as  required  for  success- 
ful performance  in  a  college  credit  program  to  compensatory 
courses  and  any  other  instruction  for  which  they  are  ade- 
quately prepared.   (Fla.  Stat.  240.319(3)  1979) 

In  1979,  the  state  community  college  coordinating  board  was  given  the 
power  and  duty  to 

(b)  Ensure  that  rules  and  procedures  of  community  college  dis- 
trict boards  relating  to  admission  to,  enrollment  in, 
employment  in,  and  programs,  services,  functions,  and 
activities  of  each  college  provide  equal  access  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  persons. 

(c)  Recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  minimum  standards 
for  the  operation  of  each  community  college  as  required  in 
s.  240.325,  which  standards  may  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  general  qualifications  of  personnel,  budgeting,  account- 
ing and  financial  procedures,  educational  programs,  student 
admissions  and  services,  and  community  services.   Fla.  Stat 
240.311(1)  1979) 

Table  1  shows  the  results  of  the  characterizing  and  rating  of 
session  laws  which  pertain  to  providing  educational  opportunity  to  all 
persons.  Five  different  session  laws  were  found  to  pertain  to  this 
aspect  of  the  open  door  philosophy.  The  changes  or  outcomes  in 
two  laws  were  easily  identified;  in  three  of  the  laws  the  change  or 
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Table  1 

Characteristics  and  Ratings  of  Laws  Relating  to  Providing  Opportunity  to 
All  Persons  According  to  Whether  or  Not  Outcomes  Were  Identifiable 
(Observability),  the  Extent  Customs  Were  Changed  (Customs), 
and  the  Degree  of  Impact  on  Area,  Persons,  and  Cost 
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outcomes  were  not  easily  identified.  Of  the  five  laws,  three  were 
found  to  change  longstanding  norms  or  customs, in  a  minor  way,  toward 
expanding  the  open  door  philosophy;  two  were  found  to  make  minor  re- 
strictions to  the  open  door  philosophy.  The  mean  of  the  ratings  of 
the  extent  that  the  laws  changed  longstanding  norms  or  customs  was 
+1.0.  All  five  laws  were  characterized  as  having  statewide  impact. 
The  mean  of  the  ratings  of  the  degree  of  impact  on  persons  was  1.4. 
The  mean  of  the  ratings  on  the  impact  of  cost  and  burden  of  costs 
was  +1.2.  The  mean  of  the  ratings  of  the  overall  impact  of  the  laws 
was  +.4,0. 

Overall,  the  examination,  characterizing,  and  rating  showed  no 
session  laws  relating  to  providing  educational  opportunity  until  1968. 
The  1968  session  law  was  the  first  to  make  reference  to  providing 
"educational  services  to  all  qualified  citizens  of  the  junior  college 
district"  (Fla.  Laws  68-5, cited  in  Appendix  D).  The  most  recent  session 
law  was  a  1979  law  pertaining  to  the  "adoption  of  minimum  standards 
consistent  with  and  no  less  stringent  than  those  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education"  which  include  the  "prescribing  of  student  performance  stan- 
dards for  the  award  of  certificates  or  degrees"  (1979  Fla.  Laws  79-222, 
cited  in  Appendix  D).  All  of  the  session  laws  were  rated  as  being  minor 
in  nature,  although  all  the  session  laws  were  statewide  in  their  impact. 

Provide  Financial  Accessibility 

Statues  which  pertain  directly  to  the  providing  of  financial 
accessibility  are  generally  concerned  with  tuition  charges,  fees,  loans, 
or  scholarships.  The  following  changes  have  occurred  regarding  tuition 
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and  fees.  In  1957,  the  Florida  Statutes,  in  describing  the  support 

of  public  schools,  read  as  follows: 

The  public  schools  shall  be  supported  and  financed  as  pre- 
scribed below  and  in  chapters  236  and  237.  No  matriculation  or 
tuition  fees  shall  be  charged  pupils  whose  parents  are  bona 
fide  residents  of  Florida,  except  as  prescribed  herein. 
(4)  Junior  colleges,  and  technical  or  vocational  schools  and 
schools  offering  ungraded  work  for  persons  regardless  of  age, 
when  organized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  shall 
be  supported  and  maintained  as  part  of  the  county  school  system 
from  funds  derived  from  state,  county,  district,  federal  or 
other  lawful  sources  or  combinations  of  sources;  provided,  that 
tuition  or  matriculation  fees  may  be  charged  only  if  and 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  state  board.   (Fla.  Stat.  288. 
16  1957) 

The  1957  Florida  Statues, in  describing  county  support  for  junior  colleges, 

also  stated: 

No  matriculation  or  tuition  fees  may  be  charged  pupils  attend- 
ing a  junior-college  unless  such  fees  are  authorized  by  the 
state  board,  and,  if  such  authorization  is  made,  any  fees  charged 
shall  conform  to  the  fees  prescribed  by  the  state  board. 
(Fla.  Sta.  230.48(2)  1957) 

In  1965,  the  statutes  describing  county  support  of  junior  colleges  were 

changed  to  the  following  and  placed  under  the  section  pertaining  to 

state  support: 

Fees  may  be  charged  to  students  attending  a  junior-college  only 
as  authorized  by  and  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  state  board. 
(Fla.  Stat.  230.0111(3)  1965) 

In  1969,  the  reference  to  junior  colleges  in  the  section  of  the  Florida 

Statutes  pertaining  to  support  for  public  schools  was  dropped.   In 

1977,  reference  to  tuition  and  fees  in  the  Florida  Statutes  read  as 

follows: 

(a)  Fees  may  be  charged  to  students  attending  a  community 
college  only  as  authorized  by,  and  pursuant  to,  rules  of 
the  state  board. 

(b)  The  state  board  shall  adopt  rules  permitting  the  deferral 
of  registration  and  tuition  fees  for  those  students  re- 
ceiving financial  aid,  other  than  veterans  benefits,  from 
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federal  or  state  assistance  programs  when  such  aid  is  de- 
layed in  being  transmitted  to  the  student  through  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  Failure  to  make 
timely  application  for  such  aid  shall  be  insufficient 
reason  to  receive  such  deferral.   (Fla.  Sta.  230.761(2) 
1977) 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  characterizing  and  rating  session 
laws  which  pertain  to  providing  financial  accessibility.  Fifteen  dif- 
ferent session  laws  were  found  to  pertain  to  this  aspect  of  the  open 
door  philosophy.  The  changes  or  outcomes  of  all  15  laws  were  charac- 
terized as  being  easily  identified.  Nine  were  found  to  change  long- 
standing norms  or  customs  in  a  minor  way  towards  expanding  the  open 
door  philosophy,  4  were  found  to  make  minor  restrictions  to  the  philo- 
sophy, and  2  were  rated  as  having  neither  an  expanding  nor  a  restrict- 
ing effect  on  the  philosophy. 

One  of  the  laws  was  characterized  as  having  local  impact;  the 
others  were  characterized  as  having  statewide  impact.  Four  laws  were 
rated  as  affecting  zero  dollars,  placing  the  burden  upon  neither  the 
student  nor  the  state;  7  laws  were  rated  as  placing  a  slight  dollar 
burden  upon  the  state;  and  4  laws  were  rated  as  placing  a  slight  bur- 
den upon  the  student.  The  mean  of  the  ratings  of  the  extent  that  the 
laws  affected  changes  to  longstanding  norms  or  customs  was  +0.5.  The 
mean  of  the  ratings  of  the  degree  of  impact  on  persons  was  2.3.  The 
mean  of  the  ratings  on  the  impact  of  cost  was  +0.26.  Three  of  the 
laws  placed  the  burden  upon  the  student.  The  mean  of  the  ratings  of 
the  overall  impact  was  +0.66. 

Overall,  the  examination,  characterizing,  and  rating  of  session 
laws  relating  to  the  providing  of  financial  accessibility  indicated  that 
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Table  2 

Characteristics  and  Ratings  of  Laws  Relating  to  Providing  Financial 
Accessibility  According  to  Whether  or  Not  Outcomes  Were  Identifiable 
(Observability),  the  Extent  Customs  Were  Changed  (Customs), 
and  the  Degree  of  Impact  on  Area,  Persons,  and  Cost 
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the  early  direction  was  toward  "no  tuition  or  fees  may  be  charged 
pupils  attending  a  junior  college  unless  such  fees  are  authorized  by 
the  state  board"  (1957  Fla.  Laws  57-252,  cited  in  Appendix  E).  Recent 
direction  was  that  "fees  may  be  charged  to  students  attending  a  community 
college  only  as  authroized  by,  and  pursuant  to,  rules  of  the  state 
board"  and  that  special  student  groups  may  qualify  for  postponement  of 
payment  of  fees  or  fee  waiver  (1965  Fla.  Laws  65-239, cited  in  Appendix 
E).  Emphasis  of  the  session  laws  from  1971  to  1981  was  upon  the  pro- 
viding of  financial  accessibility  through  loans,  scholarships,  CLEP 
agreements,  credit  card  payments,  fee  deferments,  and  fee  waivers.  All 
of  the  session  laws  were  rated  as  being  minor  in  nature.  Of  the  15 
laws,  12  were  passed  during  sessions  between  1971  and  1978. 

Provide  Geographic  Accessibility 

The  session  laws  and  Florida  Statues  which  pertain  to  providing 
geographic  accessibility  are  generally  of  two  types:  those  that  spe- 
cifically establish  and  authorize  the  various  individual  community- 
junior  colleges  or  districts  throughout  the  state  and  those  which 
establish  procedures  for  modifying  boundary  lines  or  acquiring  property. 
Table  3  shows  the  results  of  the  characterizing  and  rating  of  session 
laws  which  pertain  to  the  providing  of  geographic  access.  Twenty 
different  session  laws  were  found  to  pertain  to  this  aspect  of  the 
open  door  philosophy.  The  changes  or  outcomes  in  19  of  these  laws 
were  easily  identified;  the  changes  or  outcomes  of  the  remaining  law 
were  not  easily  identified.  Of  the  20  laws,  19  were  found  to  change 
longstanding  norms  or  customs  in  a  minor  way  toward  expanding  the 


Table  3 


Characteristics  and  Ratings  of  Laws  Relating  to  Providing  Geographic 
Accessibility  According  to  Whether  or  Not  Outcomes  Were  Identifiable 
(Observability),  the  Extent  Customs  Were  Changed  (Customs), 
and  the  Degree  of  Impact  on  Area,  Persons,  and  Cost 
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open  door  philosophy;  one  was  found  to  be  minor  restrictive  toward 
changing  norms  or  customs.  The  mean  of  the  ratings  of  the  extent  the 
laws  changed  longstanding  norms  or  customs  was  +1.75.  The  majority  of 
the  laws  were  characterized  as  having  local  impact.  The  mean  of  the 
ratings  of  the  degree  of  impact  on  persons  was  3.0.  The  mean  of  the 
ratings  on  the  impact  of  cost  was  +1.9.  One  law  placed  the  burden 
upon  the  student.  The  mean  of  the  ratings  as  to  the  overall  impact  of 
the  laws  was  +2.0. 

Overall,  the  majority  of  session  laws  pertaining  to  geographic 
accessibility  were  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  junior  college 
districts  throughout  the  state.  Florida  Law  67-331,  cited  in  Appendix 
F,  established  a  junior  college  in  Pasco  County  and  basically  completed 
the  geographic  access  portion  of  the  master  plan.  Eighteen  of  the 
20  laws  were  passed  between  1957  and  1967.  All  of  the  session  laws 
were  rated  as  being  minor  in  nature.  All  but  one  of  the  session  laws 
were  rated  as  having  an  overall  impact  of  expanding,  enlarging,  or 
improving  the  open  door  concept.  Only  five  of  the  laws  were  charac- 
terized as  having  statewide  impact. 

Provide  a  Diversity  of  Programs 

The  first  direct  reference  in  the  Florida  Statutes  to  providing 

a  diversity  of  programs  was  in  1957.  The  Florida  Statutes  stated  that 

junior  colleges  offered: 

(a)  A  program  of  general  education  consisting  of  classical 
and  scientific  courses  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
grades  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  and  second  years  of 
work  at  a  senior  four-year  state  institution  of  higher 
learning,  (b)  terminal  courses  of  a  technical  and  voca- 
tional nature,  and  (c)  courses  for  adults.   (Fla.  Stat. 
228.14(3)  1957) 
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In  1969,  the  Florida  Statutes  defined  junior  colleges  through  their  pro- 
gram offerings  under  chapter  228,  entitled  State  Plan  for  Public  Educa- 
tion: 

Junior  colleges  shall  consist  of  all  educational  institutions 
operated  by  local  junior  college  district  boards  of  trustees  under 
specific  authority  and  regulations  of  the  state  board  and  offer- 
ing courses  and  programs  of  general  and  academic  education 
parallel  to  that  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  work  in  insti- 
tutions in  the  state  university  system,  of  occupational  education, 
and  of  adult  continuing  education.   (Fla.  Stat.  228.041(1)  (b) 
1969)  \    J    \    / 

In  1979,  the  Florida  Statutes  again  defined  community  colleges  through 
their  program  offerings: 

State  community  colleges  shall  consist  of  all  public  educational 
institutions  operated  by  community  college  district  boards  of 
trustees  under  statutory  authority  and  rules  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  shall  maintain  the  primary  responsibility  for 
lower-level  undergraduate  instruction.  A  community  college  may 
be  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  operate  a  depart- 
ment designated  as  an  area-vocational  education  school  and 
authorized  to  operate  adult  high  schools.  These  institutions 
may  grant  the  associate  in  arts  and  associate  in  science  degrees, 
certificates,  awards,  and  diplomas.  The  total  program  offerings 
of  the  community  colleges  may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
courses  as  components  of  programs  leading  to  the  above-mentioned 
degrees,  certificates,  awards,  and  diplomas;  vocational  and 
technical  offerings  leading  directly  to  employment;  compensatory, 
adult  basic,  elementary,  and  secondary  education;  other  general 
or  liberal  arts  courses  sought  by  the  citizens  of  the  community 
for  personal  development;  and  other  community  services.   (Fla. 
Stat.  240.301  (1979) 

Table  4  shows  the  results  of  the  characterizing  and  rating  of 
session  laws  pertaining  to  providing  a  diversity  of  programs. 

Seven  different  session  laws  pertaining  to  this  aspect  of  the 
open  door  philosophy  were  rated.  All  of  the  laws  had  changes  or  out- 
comes which  were  easily  identified.  The  mean  of  the  laws  as  to  whether 
they  changed  longtanding  norms  or  customs  was  +1.6.  All  of  the  laws 
were  characterized  as  having  statewide  impact.  The  mean  of  the 
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Table  4 

Characteristics  and  Ratings  of  Laws  Relating  to  Providing  Diversity  of 
Programs  According  to  Whether  or  Not  Outcomes  Were  Identifiable 
(Observability),  the  Extent  Customs  Were  Changed  (Customs), 
and  the  Degree  of  Impact  on  Area,  Persons  and  Cost 
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restricting  open  door;  positive  number  indicates  expanding  open  door. 

^Characterized  as  state  (S)  or  local  (L). 

dScale  from  1  to  4:  1  is  >jery   few,  2  is  few,  3  is  many,  4  is  all. 

^Scale  from  -8  to  +8:  negative  number  indicates  student  burden, 
positive  number  indicates  state  burden;  ratings  from  -4  to  +4  indicate 
few  dollars;  ratings  between  -4  and  -8  and  +4  and  +8  indicate  many 
dollars. 

f Scale  from  -8  to  +8:  ratings  from  -4  to  +4  are  minor,  ratings 
between  -4  and  -8  and  +4  and  +8  are  major;  negative  number  indicates 
restricting  open  door;  positive  number  indicates  expanding  open  door. 
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ratings  of  the  degree  of  impact  on  persons  was  2.3.  The  mean  of  the 
ratings  on  the  impact  of  cost  was  +1.4.  The  mean  of  the  ratings  of  the 
overall  impact  was  +1.6. 

All  of  the  session  laws  were  rated  as  being  minor  in  nature.  All 
were  rated  as  having  an  overall  impact  of  expanding,  enlarging,  or 
improving  educational  opportunity  and  the  open  door  concept.  Five  of 
the  seven  laws  were  passed  between  1979  and  1981, 

Provide  Effective  Counseling  Services 

The  first  direct  reference  to  providing  effective  counseling  ser- 
vices by  the  Florida  Statutes  was  in  1979.  The  1979  Florida  Statutes 
stated: 

(p)  Each  board  of  trustees  shall  provide  admissions  counseling 
to  all  students  entering  college  credit  programs,  which 
counseling  shall  utilize  tests  designated  by  the  Articula- 
tion Coordinating  Committee  to  measure  achievement  of 
college-level  communication  and  computation  competencies  by 
all  students  entering  college  credit  programs.   (Fla.  Stat. 
240.319(3)  1979)  ^ 

Table  5  shows  the  results  of  the  characterizing  and  rating  of  the 
session  law  which  pertains  to  providing  effective  counseling  services. 
This  was  the  only  law  determined  to  pertain  to  this  aspect  of  the  open 
door  philosophy.  The  law  was  characterized  as  having  changes  or  out- 
comes which  were  easily  identified.  The  law  was  rated  as  restricting 
longstanding  norms  or  customs  with  regard  to  the  open  door  philosophy. 
The  law  was  characterized  as  having  statewide  impact  and  had  a  rating 
of  4  pertaining  to  the  degree  of  impact  on  persons.  The  rating  as 
to  the  impact  of  cost  was  +1.  The  rating  of  overall  impact  was  -2. 
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Table  5 

Characteristics  and  Ratings  of  Laws  Relating  to  Providing  Effective 

Counseling  Services  According  to  Whether  or  Not  Outcomes  Were 
Identifiable  (Observability),  the  Extent  Customs  Were  Changed  (Customs), 
and  the  Degree  of  Impact  on  Area,  Persons,  and  Cost 
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The  Five  Aspects  of  the  Open  Door  Philosophy 

The  examination,  characterizing,  and  rating  of  the  session  laws 
from  1957  to  1981  revealed  that  there  were  41  different  laws  which  per- 
tained to  Florida's  open  door  philosophy.  There  were  48  ratings  of  the 
laws  made  during  the  study  because  several  laws  pertained  to  more  than 
one  aspect  of  the  open  door  philosophy.  Of  these  laws,  5  were  found 
to  pertain  specifically  to  providing  educational  opportunity  to  all 
persons,  15  were  found  to  pertain  specifically  to  providing  financial 
accessibility,  20  were  found  to  pertain  specifically  to  providing  geo- 
graphic accessibility,  7  were  found  to  pertain  specifically  to  provid- 
ing a  diversity  of  programs,  and  1  was  found  to  pertain  specifically  to 
providing  effective  counseling  services. 

Table  6  summarizes  the  number  of  laws  and  shows  the  percentage 
of  laws  by  particular  aspect  and  by  all  5  aspects  of  the  open  door 
philosophy  prior  to  and  after  1970.  The  table  shows  that  of  the  48 
laws  rated  in  the  study  pertaining  to  the  open  door  philosophy,  50% 
were  passed  prior  to  1970  and  50%  were  passed  after  1970.  Of  the  laws 
passed  prior  to  1970,  4%  pertained  to  providing  educational  opportunity 
to  all;  12%,  to  providing  financial  accessibility;  75%,  to  providing 
geographic  accessibility;  8%,  to  providing  a  diversity  of  programs, 
and  none  to  providing  effective  counseling  services.  Of  the  laws 
passed  after  1970,  17%  pertained  to  providing  educational  opportunity 
to  all  persons,  50%,  to  providing  financial  accessibility;  8%,  to 
providing  geographic  accessibility;  21%,  to  providing  a  diversity  of 
programs;  and  4%,  to  providing  effective  counseling  services. 
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An  examination  of  the  session  laws  pertaining  to  all  areas  ex- 
cept those  pertaining  to  providing  geographic  access  shows  that  79%  of 
the  session  laws  rated  were  passed  after  1970  and  only  21%  were  passed 
prior  to  1970.  Stated  differently,  of  the  28  laws,  22  were  passed 
after  1970  and  only  6  prior  to  1970.  This  is  because  there  were  18 
total  laws  rated  in  the  study  which  pertained  to  providing  geographic 
access.  Ninety  percent  of  these  were  passed  prior  to  1970,  10%  after 
1970. 

The  laws  were  rated  to  identify  the  extent  they  were  minor  or 
major  in  their  overall  impact.  All  of  the  laws  rated  in  the  study  were 
rated  minor  in  scope  or  impact.  The  mean  of  all  the  laws  in  the  study 
was  1.27.  Only  two  laws  were  assigned  an  overall  rating  of  4,  meaning 
that  only  2  laws  were  even  close  to  being  rated  as  major  in  scope  (see 
Appendix  8  for  criteria). 

The  outcomes  of  the  laws  were  identifiable  (observability)  in  40% 
of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  educational  opportunity  to  all, 
100%  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  financial  access,  95%  of  the 
laws  pertaining  to  providing  geographic  access,  100%  of  the  laws  per- 
taining to  providing  diversity  of  programs,  and  100%  (only  1  law)  of 
the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  effective  counseling  services.  The 
outcomes  were  identifiable  in  92%  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  open  door  philosophy. 

Ratings  identified  the  extent  norms  or  customs  were  changed 
(customs).  All  of  the  saws  were  rated  as  being  changed  in  a  minor  way. 

Ratings  identified  the  extent  customs  restricted,  narrowed,  and 
blocked  or  expanded,  enlarged,  and  improved  the  open  door  concept. 
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Forty  percent  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  all,  20%  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  financial  accessi- 
bility to  all,  5%  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  geographic  accessi- 
bility, 0%  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  a  diversity  of  programs, 
and  100%  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  effective  counseling  ser- 
vices were  rated  as  restricting,  narrowing,  or  blocking  the  open  door 
concept  (see  Appendix  B).  Fourteen  percent  of  all  the  laws  were  rated  as 
restricting  the  open  door.  The  mean  rating  for  all  the  laws  was  1.6. 

The  laws  were  characterized  as  having  state  or  local  impact  (area). 
None  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  educational  opportunity  for  all 
were  characterized  as  being  local  in  impact.  Six  percent  of  the  laws 
pertaining  to  providing  financial  accessibility  were  characterized  as 
being  local  in  impact.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  laws  pertaining  to 
providing  a  diversity  of  programs  were  characterized  as  being  local  in 
impact.  None  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  providing  effective  counseling 
services  were  characterized  as  being  local  in  impact.  Thirty-three 
percent  of  all  the  laws  were  characterized  as  being  local  in  impact. 

The  laws  were  rated  to  determine  the  extent  they  had  impact  upon 
a  small  number  or  a  very  large  number  of  persons.  The  mean  score  for 
laws  pertaining  to  providing  educational  opportunity  to  all  was  1.4; 
for  providing  financial  accessibility,  2.3;  for  providing  geographic 
accessibility,  3,0;  for  providing  a  diversity  of  programs,  2.3;  and 
for  providing  effective  counseling  services,  4.0.  The  mean  for  all  the 
laws  rated  in  the  study  was  2.4. 

The  laws  were  rated  as  to  the  cost  and  the  burden  of  cost  (see 
Appendix  B).  The  mean  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  laws  pertaining 
to  providing  educational  opportunity  to  all  was  1.2.  The  mean  of 
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providing  financial  accessibility  was  2.6.  The  mean  of  providing  geo- 
graphic accessibility  was  2.0.  The  mean  of  providing  a  diversity  of 
programs  was  1.4.  The  mean  of  providing  effective  counseling  (one  law 
rated)  was  1.4,  The  absolute  mean  of  values  of  all  the  laws  was  1.7. 
A  student  burden  was  found  for  three  laws  relating  to  providing  finan- 
cial accessibility  and  one  law  pertaining  to  geographic  accessibility 
(indirect  burden;  see  Table  3).  This  indicated  that  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  all  aspects  of  the  open  door  philosophy  affected  few  dollars  as 
opposed  to  many,  and  in  almost  all  instances  placed  the  burden  of  cost 
upon  local  or  state  governments  as  opposed  to  the  student. 

Overall,  the  emphasis  of  the  laws  was  upon  providing  financial 
accessibility  through  scholarships  and  loans,  providing  geographic  acces- 
sibility, and  providing  a  diversity  of  programs.  The  laws  did  not  em- 
phasize providing  educational  opportunity  to  all  persons,  providing 
financial  accessibility  through  low  or  no  tuition,  or  providing  effec- 
tive counseling  services. 

Results  of  Interviews  with  Key  Informants  Familiar  with 
Florida's  System  of  Community  Colleges  and  State-Level 

Policy  Making 

This  section  presents  the  results  of  interviews  with  key  in- 
formants, including  ratings.  The  interviews  and  ratings  were  derived 
from  the  two  essential  elements  and  the  six  characteristics  of  incremen- 
tal policy  making  identified  from  the  review  of  literature  and  defined 
for  the  purpose  of  the  study.  The  interviews  and  ratings  were  conduc- 
ted over  a  period  of  30  days.  Of  the  16  individuals  invited  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  interviews,  14  were  actually  interviewed.  Of  these  14, 
2  expressed  unfamiliarity  with  the  open  door  philosophy  in  1981.  One 
individual  expressed  unfamiliarity  with  the  open  door  philosophy  in 
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1957.  Several  were  reluctant  to  complete  the  ratings  because  of  their 
unfamiliarity  with  either  the  early  or  later  implementation  of  the 
philosophy.   (Appendix  I  lists  the  individuals  interviewed  in  the 
study.) 

Essential  Condition  of  Satisfaction 
with  Present  Policies 

Several  questions  were  asked  key  informants  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  policy  maker  satisfaction  with  policies  during  the  period 
1957  to  1981.  The  key  informants  were  asked  to  describe  the  open  door 
philosophy  as  it  was  originally  proposed  and  the  population  it  was 
designed  to  serve.  They  were  asked  the  following  questions:  What 
really  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  open  door  in  Florida? 
Was  the  open  door  established  because  there  was  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  conditions  or  policies  or  for  other  reasons?  What  were  the 
stated  reasons  and  the  real  reasons  for  opposing  the  open  door  philo- 
sophy in  1981?  If  there  was  a  conscientious  effort  by  policy  makers 
to  follow  the  master  plan,  how  long  did  the  effort  last,  and  what  brought 
a  halt  to  efforts  if  there  was  a  halt? 

The  key  informants  stated  that  the  initial  establishment  of  the 
open  door  philosophy  of  Florida's  system  of  community  colleges  came 
about  as  a  result  of  recognition  by  policy  makers  in  the  1950s  of  a 
number  of  needs  of  the  state.  The  largest  single  need  was  to  provide 
college-level  education  to  an  enormous  number  of  citizens  of  the  state. 
These  citizens  consisted  of  (a)  those  who  were  currently  willing  to 
attend  college  but  who  for  some  geographic,  financial,  or  motivational 
reason  were  unable  to  attend,  and  (b)  those  persons  who  would  be  of 
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college  age  during  the  next  decade.  Coupled  with  the  need  to  provide 
a  college-level  education  to  this  enormous  number  of  persons  was  the 
recognition  by  policy  makers  of  the  inability  of  the  existing  univer- 
sities to  provide  education  at  a  low  cost  and  be  able  physically  to 
handle  the  enormous  number  of  students  soon  to  be  of  college  age.  An 
additional  realization  was  stressed  by  key  informants.  Policy  makers 
realized  the  high  cost  both  to  the  students  and  to  the  state  if  the 
traditional  university  model  of  education  were  utilized;  the  univer- 
sity model  included  dorms  and  other  capital  outlay  expenses.  The  key 
informants  acknowledged  that  they  were  concerned  during  the  mid-1950s 
with  the  tremendous  potential  expense  to  the  state  if  the  present 
universities  were  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  providing  a 
college  education  to  this  enormous  population.  They  also  acknowledged 
that  expansion  of  the  present  universities  would  not  meet  the  needs  of 
this  particular  group  of  citizens  seeking  a  college-level  education. 
One  key  informant  expressed  the  overall  problem  as  a  load  that  was 
thrust  upon  them  that  was  too  big  for  the  universities  to  handle.  The 
policy  makers  of  the  early  1950s  were  forced  to  find  new  ways  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

The  second  largest  need  of  the  mid-1950s  recognized  by  the  key 
informants  was  concerned  with  vocational  (trade)  and  technical  training. 
Two  aspects  of  the  need  were  identified:  to  provide  vocational  and 
technical  training  to  a  growing  number  of  individuals,  and  to  improve 
the  existing  vocational  and  technical  training  offered  by  the  state. 

A  third  need  mentioned  by  the  key  informants  was  to  provide  a 
system  of  education  through  which  persons  could  continue  their  education 
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beyond  high  school.  Some  of  the  key  informants  reported  that  high 
schools  at  the  time  had  only  partially  prepared  students  for  jobs  or 
for  continuing  their  education. 

The  key  informants  also  mentioned  that,  during  the  mid-1950s,  there 
were  no  institutions  that  served  students  who  were  academically  or 
emotionally  unprepared  for  a  residential  state  university.  The  commun- 
ity college  was  viewed  as  the  educational  institution  which  would  pro- 
vide support  for  these  students  prior  to,  or  following,  their  attendance 
at  a  state  university.  Private  community  colleges  had  been  fulfilling 
this  role  to  some  degree  prior  to  the  latter  1950s. 

Policy  makers  during  the  mid-1950s  were  aware  of  other  trends  which 
contributed  to  the  initial  formulation  of  the  open  door  philosophy.  Two 
emerging  trends  existed  at  the  time.  Community  college  administrators 
were  accepting  students  into  their  institutions  who  were  less  well  pre- 
pared than  the  typical  college  applicant, with  the  hopes  of  effectively 
preparing  them  for  continued  education  or  vocational  training.  Univer- 
sity administrators  were  tending  to  be  more  selective  of  their  students 
as  competition  for  space  in  the  unversity  developed. 

The  open  door  philosophy  was  not  reported  by  key  informants  to  have 
been  established  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  or 
policies.   It  was  reported  by  the  key  informants  to  have  been  established 
more  or  less  as  a  rational  policy  response  to  the  need  to  provide  educa- 
tion to  large  numbers  of  citizens  of  the  state.  The  conditions  existing 
in  the  state  at  the  time  challenged  the  policy  makers  to  identify  a 
method  of  overcoming  these  conditions.  There  was  no  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  conditions.  The  feeling  was  more  of  a  recognition  that  the 
system  had  to  be  improved  to  meet  growing  needs. 
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The  open  door  philosophy  or  focus  of  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity was  thought  by  the  key  informants  to  have  been  established  for 
two  equally  important  purposes:   (a)  to  provide  opportunity  to  those 
persons  of  limited  economic  resources  by  ensuring  geographic  and  finan- 
cial access  and  a  choice  of  program  opportunity,  and  (b)  to  ensure 
access  to  higher  education  to  all  graduates  of  Florida  high  schools. 
The  open  door  philosophy  was  viewed  by  the  key  informants  as  serving 
both  the  traditional  college-age  student  as  well  as  the  older  student 
who  had  already  entered  the  work  force,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
these  students  to  obtain  either  college-transfer  or  a  vocational/tech- 
nical education. 

Many  of  the  key  informants  indicated  that  the  original  primary 
function  of  Florida's  system  of  community  colleges  was  to  serve  the 
college  transfer  student.  These  key  informants  reported  that  the 
serving  of  the  vocational  and  technical  student  was  of  secondary  impor- 
tance and  that  these  porgrams,  in  fact,  developed  during  the  1960s 
following  the  establishment  of  the  system.  Other  key  informants  indi- 
cated that  there  was  no  emphasis  on  one  program  over  another  by  the 
junior  colleges;  both  the  vocational  or  technical  programs  and  the 
college  transfer  programs  were  given  the  same  support  by  policy  makers. 
One  point  continually  made  by  the  key  informants  during  the  interviews 
was  that  each  individual  community-junior  college  in  the  system  had  a 
different  focus  or  direction  which  was  the  result  of  uniquely  differ- 
ent histories  or  emphases  by  the  local  school  boards. 

The  policy  statement  which  eventually  provided  the  support  and 
direction  for  the  needed  educational  opportunity  was  the  master  plan 
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for  community  colleges,  written  in  1957.  The  master  plan  was  con- 
sidered by  all  of  the  key  informants  to  be  the  blueprint  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  system.  The  master  plan  represented  a  ^/ery   large  change 
in  the  effort  of  the  state  to  provide  educational  opportunity  to  the 
citizens  of  Florida.  Table  7  shows  the  frequency  of  ratings  by  the  key 
informants  of  the  degree  of  change  from  the  status  quo  the  master  plan 
represented  according  to  four  criteria.  According  to  the  key  infor- 
mants the  master  plan  represented  a  large  or  \/ery   large  change  from  the 
status  quo  with  regard  to  all  four  aspects  of  the  open  door  philosophy. 
The  key  informants  indicated  that  the  master  plan  indeed  represented  a 
yery   large  change  from  the  status  quo  in  the  number  of  persons  offered 
postsecondary  education.  Table  8  shows  the  frequency  of  the  ratings  by 
the  key  informants  of  the  extent  that  each  policy-making  position, 
policy  document,  or  other  phenomena  contributed  to  the  implementation 
and  support  of  the  open  door  philosophy  in  1957.  The  master  plan  was 
rated  by  the  key  informants  as  the  largest  contributor  to  the  implemen- 
tation and  support  of  the  open  door  philosophy  in  1957.  Early  satisfac- 
tion with  the  open  door  philosophy  of  the  master  plan  is  indirectly 
indicated  by  the  large  support  in  1957  (as  shown  in  Table  8)  by  the 
governor  and  the  legislature.  A  large  factor  in  explaining  the  sup- 
port of  policy  makers  for  the  master  plan  was  the  plan's  design  for  the 
establishment  of  additional  community-junior  colleges.  The  master  plan 
offered  the  means  by  which  local  areas  could  establish  locally  con- 
trolled colleges.  According  to  one  key  informant,  this  opportunity 
politically  united  all  of  the  parochial  interests  of  the  state. 
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The  key  informants  reported  that  there  was  a  conscientious  effort 
by  policy  makers  to  follow  the  master  plan  through  the  1960s.  Almost 
all  of  the  key  informants  reported  that  they  believed  that  the  master 
plan's  primary  intent  was  the  geographic  establishment  of  28  community 
college  districts  including  their  physical  campuses.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  28  districts  was  completed  in  1968.  Many  of  the  key  in- 
formants considered  the  master  plan  to  have  been  complete  at  that  time. 
The  majority  of  the  key  informants  reported  that  they  believed  the 
development  of  the  open  door  philosophy  and  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem of  community  colleges  were  one  and  the  same.  These  two  developments 
were  so  closely  tied  together  that  many  of  the  key  informants  perceived 
that  the  policy  makers  did  not  separate  the  two;  the  system  was  more 
than  the  means  to  provide  the  open  door  or  opportunity;  it  was  the  open 
door  and  opportunity.  Thus,  to  the  majority  of  policy  makers,  comple- 
tion of  the  28  districts  signaled  completion  of  the  master  plan.  A  few 
key  informants  indicated  that,  because  the  master  plan  was  complete, 
the  open  door  philosophy  was  thus  considered  complete. 

Satisfaction  with  the  open  door  philosophy  continued  through  the 
1970s.  Only  a  few  policy  makers  indicated  that  there  was  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  open  door  philosophy  in  1981.  But  many  key  informants  in- 
dicated that  an  uneasiness  with  the  open  door  philosophy  was  evident 
during  the  early  1970s.  One  indication  of  this  uneasiness  was  the  legis- 
lature's gradual  abandonment  of  the  automatic  recalculation  of  full-time 
equivalents  (F.T.E.'s)  following  the  end  of  the  academic  terms.  While 
their  reactions  could  not  be  viewed  as  dissatisfaction  with  the  open 
door  philosophy,  several  key  informants  did  indicate  their  concern 
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over  problems  in  various  aspects  of  the  philosophy  which  began  to  sur- 
face in  the  1970s.   (These  are  discussed  further  in  the  section  en- 
titled Past  Incremental  Policy  Making.)  By  1981,  there  was  evidence 
of  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  open  door  philosophy.  Table  9  shows 
the  frequency  of  the  key  informants'  ratings  of  policy  maker  and 
citizen  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  open  door  philosophy 
in  1981.  The  dissatisfaction  was  generally  associated  with  a  number  of 
concerns  which  apparently  developed  during  the  1970s.  These  concerns 
are  treated  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  section,  which  dis- 
cusses the  continuity  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  with  the  open  door 
philosophy.  Table  10  shows  the  frequency  of  the  ratings  by  the  key 
informants  that  each  policy-making  position,  policy  document,  or  other 
phenomenon  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  open  door  in  1981.  While 
Table  9  indicates  overall  support  for  the  open  door  philosophy.  Table 
10  indicates  that  there  have  been  changes  in  the  support  for  the  open 
door  by  policy-making  positions,  policy  documents,  and  other  phenome- 
non since  1957  (Table  8). 

The  key  informants  reported  that  the  stated  reasons  for  opposing 
the  open  door  philosophy  in  1981  were  a  concern  with  increasing  the 
quality  of  education  and  a  concern  for  saving  taxpayers'  money.  The 
key  informants  indicated  that  the  real  reasons  for  opposing  the  open 
door  philosophy  involved  the  competition  with  other  eduction  insti- 
tutions, the  denying  of  education  to  all  but  those  with  academic  talent 
in  order  to  cut  directly  the  numbers  of  students  attending  college  and 
thereby  save  money,  and  the  belief  that  college  training  should  be 
strictly  for  those  with  academic  talent.  One  key  informant  stated  that 
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Table  9 


Frequency  of  Citizen  and  Pol  icy-Maker  Satisfaction  or  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  Open  Door  Philosophy  in  1981   as  Rated  by  Key  Informants 


Citizen  Policy  maker 


n3 
I/O 


o 


o          u          (/J  o  u  to 

+i            *•-             O  +J  4E  § 

O                 W)                 Q.  U  1/5  Q. 

"''OS-  to  (O  s_ 

+->          to          o  +-> 


to 
to 

n3  -r- 

C/1  Q 


Provide  educational  opportunity 

to  all  persons  H  q  q  iq  1  0 

Provide  financial  accessibility  10  1  0  10  1  0 

Provide  geographic  accessibility  11  0  0  11  0  0 

Provide  a  diversity  of  programs  9  11  7  3  1 

Provide  effective  counseling 

services  ^  a  9  a  i;  0 
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there  was  a  push  by  some  of  the  policy  makers  at  the  state  level  to 
turn  the  state's  educational  institutions  into  something  similar  to  the 
ivy  league  institutions  under  the  belief  that  quality  is  related  to 
academics,  four-year  colleges,  and  prestige. 

There  was  an  indication  by  the  key  informants  of  a  change  in  the 
importance  of  certain  programs  and  aspects  of  the  open  door  since  1957. 
Table  11  shows  the  frequency  of  the  key  informants'  ratings  pertaining 
to  whether  specific  programs  or  values  were  less  important  or  more 
important  to  the  average  citizen  and  to  the  policy  makers  since  1957. 
The  key  informants  perceived  all  programs  or  values,  except  innovative 
teaching,  to  be  more  important  to  the  average  citizen  since  1957.  The 
key  informants  perceived  all  programs  or  values  except  adult  education, 
remedial  education,  access  to  all  persons,  diversity  of  programs,  and 
innovative  teaching  to  be  more  important  to  the  policy  makers  since 
1957.  Table  12  shows  the  frequency  of  ratings  by  the  key  informants 
of  the  importance  of  specific  programs  or  values  to  policy  makers  in 
1981.  The  value  of  achieving  minimal  competency  in  basic  skills  was 
considered  by  the  key  informants  to  be  of  very   large  importance  to 
policy  makers.  Vocational/technical  preparation  was  considered  to  be 
of  large  importance.  The  key  informants  perceived  that  policy  makers 
placed  a  large  importance  upon  providing  retraining  opportunity  for 
those  whose  skills  are  out  of  date.  They  also  placed  large  importance 
upon  policy  makers'  being  accountable  in  both  the  teaching  and  manage- 
ment of  college. 

Table  13  shows  the  frequency  of  ratings  by  the  key  informants 
of  the  likelihood  that  selected  policies  will  be  implemented  in  the 
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Table  11 

Ratings  by  Key  Informants  Pertaining  to  Whether  Specific  Programs 
or  Values  Were  Less  or  More  Important  to  the 
Average  Citizen  and  to  the  Policy  Maker  Since  1957 


Frequency 


Average  citizen   Policy  maker 


I  ° 

Ol  q. 

tn      Qj  i/t  03 

n  1  1/1      t.      O  W      S-      o 

Program  or  values  o)        o        z  <u        o        ^ 


Vocational    technical   preparation  0       10  0  0  9  1 

College  parallel    program  2         7  1  2  7  1 

Adult  education  3         7  0  6  4  0 

Remedial   education  2         8  0  6  4  0 

Access  to  all   persons  4        6  0  8  2  0 

Geographic  accessibility  2         6  2  3  5  2 

Financial   accessibility  18  1  4  5  1 

Diversity  of  programs  2        8  0  6  4  0 

Effective  counseling  services  0        8  2  3  5  2 

Innovative  teaching  and 

educational   programs  6         4  0  6  4  0 

Achieving  minimal   competency 

in  basic  skills  19  0  19  0 

Providing  retraining  opportunity  for 

those  whose  skills  are  out  of  date  0       10  0  1  9  0 

Accountability  in  both  teaching  and 

management  of  college  19  0  19  0 
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future.  This  rating  of  likelihood  indicates  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  with  policies  from  1957  to  1981.  The  key  informants 
rated  the  likelihood  of  enrollment  caps  for  institutions  and  limits 
concerning  branch  expansion  as  being  large  or  very   large. 

Essential  Condition  of  Continuity  in  the  Nature 
of  Problems  and  the  Available  Means  of  Dealing 
with  the  Problems"  ~ 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  the  key  informants  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  if  there  was  continuity  in  the  nature  of  problems  and  the 
available  means  of  dealing  with  the  problems  during  the  period  1957  to 
1981.  The  first  question  asked  what  social  or  economic  changes  occurred 
within  the  state  or  country  since  1957  that  had  affected  the  open  door 
philosophy.  A  second  question  asked  how  the  problems  of  making  the  open 
door  had  changed  since  1957. 

Policy  makers  indicated  that  several  social  or  economic  changes  had 
occurred  within  the  state  or  country  since  1957  which  affected  the  open 
door  philosophy.  Each  change  reportedly  presented  a  unique  problem  in 
implementing  the  open  door  philosophy  or  served  to  support  the  need  for 
the  open  door  philosophy,  or  both. 

The  open  door  philosophy  and  Florida's  system  of  community  colleges 
were  established  during  a  period  of  racial  segregation.  The  system  was 
established  with  dual  campuses  in  some  of  the  districts.  The  key  in- 
formants expressed  no  recollection  of  major  problems  with  the  dual 
system  since  this  was  the  method  in  which  public  schools  in  the  state 
had  operated  until  the  late  1960s.  The  federal  civil  rights  legislation 
and  the  resulting  move  toward  providing  greater  opportunity  to  all  races 
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led  to  the  more  equitable  providing  of  educational  opportunity  to  all 
persons.  One  key  informant  stated  that  the  federal  legislation  ensured 
that  the  door  was  indeed  open.  The  creation  of  single  colleges  in  each 
district  and  the  providing  of  opportunity  to  all  races,  however,  created 
instructional  problems  within  some  individual  colleges.  Some  policy 
makers  reported  that  they  believed  the  junior  colleges  were  unprepared 
to  teach  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  black  student.  Several  of  the  key 
informants  stated  that  the  junior  colleges  made  every   attempt,  nonethe- 
less, to  teach  and  provide  opportunity  to  all  persons. 

Other  social  and  technological  changes  impacted  upon  the  system 
and  the  open  door  philosophy.  The  key  informants  stated  that  during 
the  1960s  and  1970s  the  growth  of  the  system  was  great.  A  number  of 
changes  within  the  state  and  country  brought  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  persons  to  the  colleges  seeking  education  and  training  through  the 
open  door.  The  changes  also  brought  growth  problems  to  the  community 
colleges  through  their  attempt  to  provide  opportunity.  The  trends  men- 
tioned by  the  key  informants  which  served  to  challenge  the  system  to 
provide  greater  opportunity  were  (a)  an  expansion  of  work  opportuni- 
ties for  women,  (b)  an  increase  in  the  tendency  for  both  the  adults  in 
families  to  seek  and  hold  jobs  in  order  to  provide  greater  family 
income,  (c)  an  increase  in  the  country's  overall  reliance  upon  tech- 
nology supported  by  skilled  workers,  (d)  an  increase  in  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  state,  (e)  an  overall  increase  in  reliance  upon  skilled 
health  care,  (f)  an  increase  in  the  mobility  of  the  population,  (g) 
the  explosion  of  new  knowledge  and  information,  (h)  an  increase  in  the 
trend  of  licensing  skilled  and  semi-professonal  workers,  (i)  an 
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increase  in  the  middle-aged  and  senior  citizen  population,  and  (j)  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  minorities  seeking  education  and  training. 

Also  mentioned  by  the  key  informants  was  a  change,  beginning  in 
the  1970s,  in  the  involvement  of  the  state  in  the  accrediting  of  educa- 
tional programs.  The  role  of  traditional  private  accrediting  agencies 
began  to  take  on  less  importance  as  the  state's  role  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  program  accountability  increased.  A  few  key  informants 
indicated  that  the  result  of  the  state's  new  role  was  an  increase  in 
the  interest  of  some  policy  makers  in  the  state  in  determining  entrance 
requirements  for  programs  offered  by  the  community  colleges.  This 
increased  interest  followed  the  development  of  program  exit  criteria 
for  the  secondary  schools  and  the  thinking  by  some  policy  makers  that 
there  should  be  a  common  body  of  knowledge  to  demonstrate  program  com- 
pletion. 

Other  changes  mentioned  by  the  key  informants  were  concerned  with 
economic  changes  in  the  state  and  country.  A  tightening  economy  and  a 
halt  in  economic  growth  caused  many  policy  makers  to  realize  that  the 
state  could  not  do  everything  for  everybody,  as  one  key  informant  ex- 
pressed it.  The  majority  of  the  key  informants  reported  that  the 
economy  caused  the  state  to  make  decisions  and  spending  priorities  which 
affected  the  open  door  philosophy. 

One  key  informant  also  mentioned  the  realization  by  policy  makers 
in  the  1970s  that  community  colleges  by  themselves  could  not  win  the  war 
on  poverty  or  teach  all  persons  to  read  and  write.  This  realization 
led  to  a  reexamination  of  the  open  door  philosophy  and, possibly,  a  re- 
laxation in  the  defense  of  the  philosophy  by  policy  makers. 
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Most  of  the  key  informants  indicated  that  the  overall  problems  of 
making  the  open  door  work  had  not  changed  since  1957.  Some  of  the  key  in- 
formants, however,  indicated  that  the  problems  of  making  the  open  door 
work  had  changed  since  1957.  These  key  informants  stated  that  the 
initial  problems  of  the  open  door  were  concerned  with  establishing 
the  system  of  community  colleges,  the  programs,  and  the  campuses  which 
alleviated  the  geographic,  financial,  and  motivational  barriers  to  op- 
portunity. Several  key  informants  cited  specific  initial  problems. 
Both  the  continuous  and  substantial  growth  and  the  attempt  to  educate 
adults  of  all  ages  in  all  programs  were  perceived  as  problems  by  one 
key  informant.  One  key  informant  indicated  that  there  was  a  problem  of 
teaching  the  unprepared  student.  Another  key  informant  indicated  that 
obtaining  money  to  support  the  system  had  always  been  a  problem.  Recent 
problems  have  been  concerned  more  with  motivating  students  to  continue 
their  education  than  with  structuring  the  system  to  provide  access. 
One  key  informant  indicated  that  the  philosophical  commitment  to  help 
the  individual  succeed  was  stronger  in  1981  than  it  was  in  1957.  Another 
key  informant  indicated  that  in  1981  there  was  a  realization  of  a  need 
for  standards  which  was  not  recognized  as  a  problem  in  1957. 

Table  9  indicates  that  in  1981  there  was  a  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  effort  to  provide  effective  counseling  services  as  a 
part  of  the  open  door  philosophy.  A  few  key  informants  believed  that 
the  counseling  programs  and  counselors  at  community-junior  colleges  were 
not  effective.  The  key  informants  stated  that  counselors  were  not  aware 
of,  or  in  touch  with,  what  was  happening  at  universities;  were  not  aware 
of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  employers.  The  key  informants  also 
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expressed  the  belief  that  counselors  at  community-junior  colleges  were 
spending  too  much  time  on  the  personal  problems  of  students  and  too 
little  time  on  career  development. 

Most  of  the  key  informants  reported  that  the  concerns  or  priori- 
ties of  people  in  1957  had  changed  by  1981,  creating  a  change  in  the 
external  problems  (as  opposed  to  internal  problems)  of  making  the  open 
door  work.  The  key  informants  reported  that  the  inherent  internal 
problems  of  making  the  open  door  work  had  never  really  existed  and 
thus  there  had  been  no  change.  The  concerns  of  people  which  had 
changed  and  which  led  to  the  external  problems  of  making  the  open  door 
work  were  (a)  a  concern  over  the  state's  financial  responsibility  for 
providing  postsecondary  education  for  all  persons,  (b)  a  concern  for 
program  accountability  or  results  as  measured  by  the  placement  of 
graduates  in  jobs  or  the  measured  skills  of  graduates,  and  (c)  the 
greater  concern  for  equal  access  and  equal  opportunity  as  measured  by 
numbers  of  each  race  or  cultural  group  in  a  program. 

A  few  key  informants  indicated  that  the  articulation  agreement 
with  the  state  universities  was  becoming  a  problem.  Only  one  key  in- 
formant indicated  that  articulation  was  an  earlier  problem  which  had 
been  solved  with  the  formulation  of  an  articulation  agreement.  Several 
key  informants  indicated  that  the  growing  problem  of  articulation  stems 
from  the  state  university  system.  In  its  search  for  quality,  the 
university  system  had  instituted  program  or  college  entrance  require- 
ments at  the  junior  level  which  had  deprived  many  citizens  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  education  at  the  university  level. 
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It  was  emphasized  by  several  key  informants  that  the  shift  in 
institutional  control  from  locally  elected  school  boards  and  elected 
superintendents  to  appointed  boards  of  trustees  was  a  positive  step  in 
reducing  any  internal  problems  with  the  open  door.  The  reasons  given 
were  that  there  was  more  understanding  and  stability  and  an  increase 
in  concern  for  the  unique  problems  of  the  community  colleges.  One  key 
informant  emphasized  the  shift  in  financial  support  of  institutions  from 
the  local  to  the  state  level.  This  was  seen  as  positive  because  it  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  offer  higher  salaries  in  order  to  attract  and 
retain  better-qualified  faculty  members.  The  shift  in  control  by  school 
boards  and  local  financial  support  to  control  by  boards  of  trustees  and 
financial  support  by  the  state  was  viewed  by  many  key  informants  as  evi- 
dence of  a  positive  change  in  the  means  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
open  door  philosophy. 

Characteristics  of  Disagreement  Among  Policy 
Makers  and  Among  Citizens  Concerning  the 
Critical  Values  and  Objectives 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  the  key  informants  to  determine  if 
they  were  aware  of  disagreements  among  policy  makers  and  among  citizens 
concerning  critical  values  and  objectives  pertaining  to  providing  educa- 
tional opportunity  during  the  period  1957  to  1981.  The  first  question 
asked.  How  strong  was  the  initial  support  for  the  open  door  philosophy 
among  policy  makers  and  citizens?  The  second  question  asked,  Was  there 
agreement  among  policy  makers  over  the  need  for  the  open  door  philosophy 
and  the  nature  of  the  policy  during  the  implementation  of  the  master 
plan?  The  third  question  asked.  If  there  were  disagreements,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  disagreements? 
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Generally,  the  key  informants  indicated  that  there  was  strong 
initial  support  for  the  open  door  philosophy  among  policy  makers.  They 
also  indicated  that  citizens,  while  being  generally  supportive  of  the 
open  door  philosophy  and  the  master  plan,  had  had  no  reason  to  be 
either  exceptionally  supportive  or  nonsupportive  or  to  be  concerned  with 
the  values  and  objectives  of  the  plan. 

Opinions  of  the  key  informants  indicated  that  the  disagreements 
of  policy  makers  over  the  need  for  the  open  door  philosophy  and  the 
nature  of  the  philosophy  during  the  implementation  of  the  master  plan 
had  been  small  or  nonexistent.  A  few  of  the  key  informants  mentioned 
specific  areas  of  disagreement:   (a)  the  funding  of  area  vocational  and 
technical  centers  in  1963  in  addition  to  the  junior  colleges,  (b)  the 
early  push  by  some  junior  colleges  to  become  four-year  institutions, 
and  (c)  the  early  effort,  due  to  the  foreseeable  changes  in  segrega- 
tion policies,  to  design  a  dual  campus  system  which  could  at  a  later 
date  be  easily  combined  into  an  integrated  system. 

Disagreements  among  policy  makers  in  1981  over  critical  values 
and  objectives  were  apparent,  based  upon  concerns  raised  by  the  key 
informants  as  to  the  stated  and  real  reasons  for  opposing  the  open  door 
philosophy  in  1981.  These  concerns  were  discussed  previously  in  the 
section  entitled  Essential  Condition  of  Satisfaction  with  Present 
Policies.  Disagreement  over  critical  values  and  objectives  was  also 
apparent  when  examining  the  differences  of  the  perceived  change  in  the 
importance  of  values  and  programs  relating  to  the  community  colleges 
since  1957.  Table  11  shows  the  frequency  of  the  key  informants'  rat- 
ings pertaining  to  whether  specific  programs  or  values  had  been  less 
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or  more  important  to  the  average  citizen  and  to  the  policy  maker  since 
1957.  The  ratings  show  that  the  key  informants  believed  that  the 
average  citizen  had  viewed  the  area  of  innovative  teaching  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  be  the  only  area  less  important  than  in  1957.  All 
other  areas  were  rated  by  the  key  informants  as  being  more  important 
to  the  average  citizen  since  1957.  On  the  other  hand,  the  key  infor- 
mants rated  the  areas  of  adult  education,  remedial  education,  access 
to  all  persons,  diversity  of  programs,  and  innovative  teaching  and 
educational  programs  as  having  been  less  important  to  policy  makers 
since  1957.  There  was  also  a  difference  in  the  importance  to  policy 
makers  of  specific  programs  and  values  in  1981  (Table  12).  Table  12 
shows  scattered  ratings  in  the  areas  of  adult  education,  remedial  edu- 
cation, access  to  all  persons,  diversity  of  programs,  and  innovative 
teaching  and  educational  programs.  There  appeared  to  be  some  con- 
sistency of  rating  by  the  key  informants  in  the  other  areas.  Most  of 
the  key  informants  indicated  that  achieving  minimal  competency  in  the 
basic  skills  was  of  very  large  importance  to  policy  makers.  The  areas 
of  vocational  and  technical  preparation,  providing  retraining  oppor- 
tunities, and  providing  accountability  in  both  teaching  and  management 
of  the  college  produced  a  mean  rating  which  indicated  that  they  were  of 
large  importance  to  policy  makers.  The  five  aspects  of  the  open  door 
philosophy  produced  a  mean  rating  which  indicated  that  they  were  of 
some  importance  to  policy  makers. 

Characteristics  of  No  Public 
Discussion  of  the  Current  Issues 

One  question  was  asked  in  an  attempt  to  determine  if  there  had 
been  public  discussion  of  current  issues.  The  question  asked  if  the 
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public  was  concerned  with  the  issues  of  the  open  door  philosophy.  As 
part  of  this  question,  the  key  informants  were  asked  if  they  could  re- 
call any  widespread  discussion  of  the  open  door  philosophy  or  issues 
pertaining  to  it  during  the  period  1957  to  1981. 

The  key  informants  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  no 
widespread  public  discussion  of  the  open  door  philosophy  or  the  issues 
pertaining  to  it  during  the  period  1957  to  1981.  They  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  public  in  general  simply  did  not  discuss  the  topic. 
Some  of  the  key  informants  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  public  had  no 
concept  of  the  open  door  philosophy  or  policies  during  this  period. 
Many  others  indicated  that  the  public  took  the  open  door  philosophy  for 
granted.  Some  stated  that, after  25  years  of  the  open  door,  people  have 
come  to  assume  the  open  door  as  a  right  much  like  public  education. 
One  key  informant  expressed  the  belief  that  the  public  never  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  education.  Another 
key  informant  stated  the  opinion  that  the  public  was  generally  elitist 
in  nature  when  making  a  public  stand  on  education.  Another  stated 
that  the  public  was  not  political  when  it  comes  to  education.  Two  key 
informants  expressed  the  belief  that  the  public  was  concerned  with  the 
open  door  philosophy  and  the  issues  surrounding  it,  one  stating  that 
the  public  was  concerned  with  the  belief  that  almost  anyone  was  being 
allowed  to  attend  college(and  that  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  college); 
the  other  key  informant  thought  that,  because  everyone  was  allowed 
to  attend  college,  the  public  wants  standards  for  entrance  and  continued 
enrollment  to  control  college  attendance.  The  latter  informant  was  of 
the  opnion  that  what  led  to  the  public  concern  was  the  realization  by 
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the  public  that  there  were  no  standards  in  existence;  standards  were 
taken  for  granted. 

Characteristic  of  Limited  Policy  Choice 

One  question  was  asked  of  the  key  informants  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  if  policy  choice  was  limited  during  the  period  1957  to  1981. 
The  question  asked  if  policy  makers  were  given  many  policy  choices  con- 
cerning the  open  door  philosophy  or  were  the  choices  limited  (during  the 
legislative  sessions  with  which  they  were  familiar).  The  key  informants 
were  then  asked  how  they  accounted  for  the  many  or  limited  choices. 

The  key  informants  were  generally  in  agreement  over  the  degree  of 
policy  choice  given  legislators  during  the  period  1957  to  1981.  During 
the  legislative  sessions  with  which  they  were  familiar,  there  was 
little  or  no  policy  choice.  Several  key  informants  were  able  to  offer 
explanations  for  the  lack  of  choice.  There  was  a  strong  attempt  to 
implement  the  master  plan  up  until  1970.  During  this  period,  the  per- 
sons attempting  to  implement  the  master  plan  exerted  strong  leadership. 
Because  of  the  plan  and  the  leadership,  many  decisions  were  settled 
ahead  of  time.  One  informant  stated  that  there  was  absolutely  no  rea- 
son to  stir  things  up  with  a  number  of  policy  choices.  Another  in- 
formant indicated  that, because  of  the  master  plan  and  the  strong 
leadership,  there  was  a  desire  and  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
Table  8  indicates  that  the  master  plan  was  a  very   large  contributor  to 
the  implementation  and  support  of  the  open  door  philosophy  in  1957. 
It  also  indicates  that  peer  pressure  accounted  for  some  of  the  support 
of  the  master  plan.  One  informant  stated  that  peer  pressure  was  so 
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great  during  this  time  that  "expressions  of  caution"  regarding  implemen- 
tation of  the  plan  "were  interpreted  as  rejection  of  the  philosophy." 
Another  key  informant  indicated  that  during  the  early  part  of  the 
period  there  was  a  reluctance  throughout  the  state  to  make  statewide 
policy  for  local  junior  colleges.  Policy  choice  was, for  the  most  part 
during  the  early  period,  left  up  to  local  policy  makers  or  to  the 
leadership  seeking  to  implement  the  master  plan.  One  policy  maker 
offered  the  opinion  that  the  reason  there  were  few  policy  choices  and 
thus  few  policy  changes  was  that  good  policies  which  are  well  written 
and  understood  never  need  changing.  The  master  plan  and  the  existing 
statutes  were  viewed  by  many  of  the  key  informants  as  being  well 
written  and  well  understood. 

Several  policy  makers  expressed  the  view  that  recently  there  had 
been  a  trend  toward  more  policy  choice.  One  key  informant  stated  that 
this  indicated,  or  was  the  result  of,  a  decrease  in  the  support  of  the 
open  door  philosophy.  Another  key  informant  stated  that  it  was  the 
result  of  the  legislature  assuming  a  larger  role  in  educational  policy 
making. 

Characteristic  of  a  Realization  on  the  Part  of 
Policy  makers  of  the  Complexity  of  Problems 
and  of  Their  Limitation  To  Understand  All 
Aspects  of  the  Problem 

One  question  attempted  to  determine  if  there  was  a  realization  on 

the  part  of  policy  makers  of  the  complexity  of  problems  and  of  their 

limitation  to  understand  all  aspects  of  the  problems.  The  question  asked 

if  policy  makers  at  any  time  were  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  of  the 

open  door  or  their  inability  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  open  door. 
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There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  key  informants  that 
policy  makers  during  the  period  1957  to  1981  were  never  overwhelmed  by 
the  problems  of  the  open  door  or  their  own  inability  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  open  door.  The  majority  indicated  that  the  reason  was 
that  there  were  no  overwhelming  or  extremely  difficult  problems  during 
that  time.  However,  one  key  informant  stated  that  the  policy  makers  were 
protected  from  the  problems  of  the  open  door.  This  key  informant  stated 
that  he  believed  that  the  problems  of  the  open  door  were  for  the  most 
part  faced  by  the  faculty  of  the  junior  colleges.  Another  key  infor- 
mant stated  that  legislative  policy  makers  never  were  aware  of  any 
problems  or  got  close  enough  to  know  what  the  problems  were.  Two  per- 
sons emphasized  that  policy  makers  were  proud  of  the  open  door  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  system  and  never  perceived  the  difficulties  in- 
volved with  offering  access  and  opportunity  to  persons  as  being  problems, 
much  less  as  extremely  complex  and  difficult  to  understand.  They  per- 
ceived the  open  door  as  a  challenge  which  needed  to  be  met.  One  key  infor- 
mant, however,  indicated  that  all  policy  makers  during  the  early 
period  of  the  open  door  were  groping  to  find  an  answer  to  the  difficul- 
ties presented  by  the  unprepared  students.  Another  key  informant  stated 
that  during  the  early  development  of  the  open  door  philosophy, pol icy 
makers  were  caught  in  a  dilemma:  The  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Florida  supported  a  segregated  school  system  and  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  decision  supported  an  integrated  system.  In  the  opinion  of  that 
key  informant,  the  problem  of  making  the  open  door  work  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  overwhelming.  However,  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  key 
informant  that,  during  the  early  period,  the  open  door  philosophy  was 
successfully  implemented. 
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Characteristic  of  Past  Incremental  Policy  Making 

Four  questions  were  asked  of  key  informants  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine if  there  was  evidence  of  incremental  policy  making  leading  up 
to  or  during  the  1957  to  1981  period.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
if  the  minor  policy  changes, identified  earlier  in  the  study  by  the 
examination  and  rating  of  session  laws,  were  evidence  of  incremental 
policy  making  or  some  other  form  of  policy  making.  One  question  asked 
if  there  was  a  conscientious  effort  by  policy  makers  to  follow  the  master 
plan  and  how  long  did  the  effort  last.  Another  question  asked  if  there 
was  a  rational  process  for  the  implementation  of  the  master  plan  or  if 
implementation  was  left  up  to  the  political  processes  within  the  state. 
A  third  question  pertained  to  the  reasons  why  there  were  no  major  changes 
in  the  statutes  during  this  period.  A  fourth  question  sought  the  rea- 
sons why  two  specific  aspects  emphasized  by  the  master  plan  were  never 
written  into  the  statutes. 

The  period  just  prior  to  1957-1981  in  Florida  was  characterized  by 
intense,  rational  planning  in  the  area  of  higher  education.  Almost  all 
the  key  informants  cited  the  1955  report  of  the  Council  for  the  Study 
of  Higher  Education  in  Florida  as  evidence  of  the  first  step  in  the 
establishment  of  a  long-range  plan  for  postsecondary  education.  The 
key  informants  stated  that,  following  the  publication  of  a  master  plan 
in  1957,  there  was  a  very   conscientious  effort  by  policy  makers  to 
follow  the  master  plan  up  until  about  1970.  The  key  informants  stated 
that,  for  the  most  part,  policy  makers  throughout  the  state  were  satis- 
fied with  the  implementation  of  the  master  plan.  The  reasons  given  for 
the  satisfaction  were  (a)  the  plan  was  basically  a  good  plan,  (b)  the 
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plan  had  effective  leadership  and  the  backing  of  state  educational 
agencies,  and  (c)  the  plan  had  overwhelming  political  support  through- 
out the  state. 

The  master  plan  was  thought  by  the  key  informants  to  be  a  basi- 
cally good  plan  for  several  reasons.  It  was  easy  to  understand, 
offered  a  solution  to  the  existing  needs  of  the  state,  and  placed  lo- 
cally administered  colleges  in  the  communities  of  many  political  leaders 
throughout  the  state. 

The  key  informants  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  master  plan  was  largely  due  to  the  individual  leader- 
ship of  those  responsible  for  developing  the  plan  and  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the 
Board  of  Regents.  The  leadership  of  these  individuals  aided  in  maintain- 
ing the  support  and  cooperation  of  other  state  agencies.  The  key  in- 
formants stated  that  support  for  the  master  plan  throughout  the  state 
existed  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  plan  offered  a  locally  controlled 
college  for  many  areas  of  the  state.  The  plan  offered  opportunity  to 
many  citizens  of  the  state.  The  plan  had  the  support  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  as  well  as  the  state  legislature. 

A  number  of  key  informants  indicated  that  it  was  their  belief 
that  support  for  the  master  plan  and  the  providing  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity began  to  disappear  sometime  around  1970.  A  number  of  reasons 
were  given  by  the  key  informants  for  this  change  in  support:  First, 
many  policy  makers  were  under  the  impression  that  the  master  plan  had 
been  implemented  and  completed  with  the  establishment  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  campus  in  1968.  Second,  other  needs  and  interests  took  the 
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spotlight.  Several  of  the  key  informants  stated  that  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  system  caused  concern  regarding  adequate  financing  of 
the  system.  Two  key  informants  stated  that  the  campus  protests  at 
major  universities  during  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  caused  a 
second  look  by  policy  makers  at  educational  access.  Third,  the  key 
informants  indicated  that  campuses  were  concerned  with  teaching  and 
thus  turned  their  attention  away  from  the  master  plan  and  defending 
the  principles  of  providing  access  and  opportunity.  Fourth,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  state  had  changed.  The  strong  group  of  legislators  in  con- 
trol of  the  state  was  no  longer  in  control  after  reapportionment.  The 
key  informants  indicated  that  there  was  a  realization  by  some  policy 
makers  that  the  open  door  philosophy  might  not  be  compatible  with  the 
economic  make-up  of  the  state. 

The  key  informants  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  master  plan  re- 
presented a  rational  policy  statement  which  was  unique  in  that  it  pro- 
vided a  rational  process  for  its  implementation.  The  plan  outlined 
three  steps  to  ensure  the  orderly  development  of  the  system,  as  well  as 
outlined  the  criteria  for  determining  the  areas  of  Florida  in  which 
community  colleges  should  be  located.  The  plan  was  also  unique  in  that 
local  communities  were  given  the  major  responsibility  of  taking  initia- 
tive for  the  orderly  establishment  of  the  campuses  in  their  areas.  The 
plan  thus  ensured  that  local  needs  would  determine  the  direction  or 
emphasis  of  the  colleges.  That  the  plan  sought  to  meet  local  needs 
ensured  the  strong  support  and  backing  from  local  areas. 

The  establishment  of  a  number  of  local  community-junior  colleges 
as  a  part  of  the  existing  public  school  system  of  the  state,  was  thought 
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by  the  key  informants  to  be  the  most  important  reason  that  the  open  door 
philosophy  of  the  master  plan  was  implemented  without  the  use  of  state 
statutes  to  emphasize  the  five  aspects  of  the  philosophy.  Because  the 
community-junior  colleges  were  initially  established  as  part  of  the 
secondary  school  system  which  was  public,  all  persons  who  had  met  the 
criteria  of  having  completed  the  twelth  grade  were  served  by  the  col- 
leges. 

Because  of  their  establishment  as  part  of  the  public  schools,  the 
community-junior  colleges  initially  charged  low  or  no  tuition.  This 
provision  was  written  into  the  statutes.  However,  several  of  the  key 
informants  indicated  that  while  financial  accessibility  through  low  or 
no  tuition  was  the  goal,  there  was  no  real  commitment  by  policy  makers 
to  the  low  or  no  tuition  concept.  These  key  informants  stated  that, 
as  a  group,  policy  makers  believed  that  if  tuition  were  kept  lower  than 
that  at  state  universities,  then  this  was  sufficient  financial  accessi- 
bility. As  money  became  available  through  federal  and  state  loan  and 
grant  programs,  tuition  was  allowed  by  the  policy  makers  to  increase. 
Some  key  informants  stated  that  the  shift  from  partially  local  support 
to  state  support  of  community-junior  colleges  eventually  caused  the 
rise  in  tuition  and  emphasis  away  from  no  or  low  tuition.  Other  key 
informants  attributed  the  shift  from  low  or  no  tuition  to  a  rise  in 
state  educational  costs.  One  key  informant  stated  that  as  salaries  were 
increased  in  order  to  increase  the  quality  of  faculty,  these  costs  were 
passed  on  to  students  in  the  form  of  tuition  increases. 

The  key  informants  cited  a  number  of  reasons  why  effective  coun- 
seling services  were  never  written  into  the  statutues.  Counseling  was 
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funded  through  the  secondary  school  by  the  minimum  foundation  program. 
This  funding  provided  a  counselor  for  every   20  teachers.  Two  key  in- 
formants stated  that  there  was  noticeable  deemphasis  upon  counseling 
due  to  the  shift  from  partially  state  support  of  schools  to  the  full 
state  support,  which  did  not  utilize  the  minimum  foundation  program  to 
determine  funding.  Additional  reasons  given  for  the  omission  of  coun- 
seling from  the  statutes  were  (a)  the  absence  of  a  strong  professional 
push  for  counseling  services  in  the  community-junior  colleges,  (b)  the 
absence  of  support  for  counseling  from  the  faculty  and  administration  of 
community-junior  colleges,  and  (c)  the  assumption  that  providing  effec- 
tive counseling  services  was  inherent  in  the  philosophy  of  the  community- 
junior  colleges. 

An  additional  explanation  was  given  by  many  of  the  key  informants 
concerning  the  reason  many  of  the  five  aspects  of  the  open  door  philo- 
sophy did  not  receive  support  through  the  statutes.  The  key  informants 
stated  that  legislators,  until  the  early  1970s,  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
their  role  to  be  involved  with  educational  policy  making.  Furthermore, 
legislators  were  not  in  a  position  to  initiate  policy  because  they 
lacked  adequate  professional  staff.  Thus,  the  formulation  of  educa- 
tional policy  through  statute  was  not  the  norm. 

Although  there  was  a  feeling  by  the  key  informants  that  most 
policy  makers  viewed  the  master  plan  as  being  complete  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  last  campus,  policy  making  during  the  1970s  continued 
to  be  influenced  by  the  master  plan.  There  was  no  report  by  the  key 
informants  of  any  attempts  to  change  the  open  door  philosophy  except 
in  regard  to  financing  and  the  implementation  of  standards,  and  these 
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were  characteristic  trends  which  were  being  applied  to  all  levels  of 
education  in  the  state. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  significant  degree  of  incremental 
policy  making.  However,  many  of  the  key  informants  reported  that  dur- 
ing the  1970s  there  was  an  increase  in  participation  by  the  legislature 
and  in  policy  making  having  to  do  with  the  open  door.  Several  key 
informants  also  indicated  that  the  leadership  of  the  state  had  shifted 
from  the  strong  leadership  of  individuals  during  the  earlier  period  to 
the  strong  leadership  of  groups  of  influential  associated  with  various 
aspects  of  the  community-junior  colleges  throughout  the  state.  Both 
the  increased  legislative  participation  and  the  broadening  of  leader- 
ship were  changes  from  policy  making  prior  to  1970. 

Characteristic  of  Fragmented  Pol  icy-Making  Process 

One  question  specifically  attempted  to  determine  if  policy  making 
with  respect  to  the  open  door  philosophy  was  fragmented.  The  question 
asked  if  policy  making  with  respect  to  the  open  door  philosophy  had  be- 
come more  political  and  subject  to  the  same  kinds  of  political  pressures 
and  controls  that  affect  all  aspects  of  public  policy.  The  question 
also  asked  when  the  change  occurred  and  why  it  occurred. 

There  was  some  disagreement  among  key  informants  as  to  whether 
policy  making  concerning  the  open  door  philosophy  had  become  political 
in  nature.  A  few  stated  that  policy  making  had  not  become  political. 
A  greater  number  stated  that  it  had  become  political  in  the  last  three 
to  five  years.  A  few  of  the  latter  stated  that  policy  making  with  re- 
gard to  the  open  door  was  \/ery  political.  The  issues  cited  by  the  key 
informants  which  tended  to  make  policy  making  with  regard  to  the  open 
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door  philosophy  political  were  (a)  the  funding  and  the  competition  among 
all  levels  of  education  for  funding,  (b)  the  students  and  programs  and 
the  related  competition  between  secondary  and  community-junior  colleges, 
and  between  community-junior  colleges  and  state  universities  for  these 
students  and  programs,  (c)  the  overall  strain  on  the  state's  economy 
which  has  forced  a  tightening  of  funds,  (d)  the  issue  of  standards  and 
the  related  questions  pertaining  to  who  they  will  impact  and  how  they  are 
going  to  impact,  and  (e)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  participants  in 
the  policy-making  process.  A  number  of  reasons  were  given  by  the  key 
informants  as  to  why  policy  making  has  become  more  political  and  frag- 
mented. These  were  (a)  reapportionment  changed  the  shape  of  the  policy- 
making process  in  the  state  legislature,  (b)  governing  boards  were  given 
more  power  under  a  governmental  reorganization  act  in  1968,  (c)  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  government-in-the-sunshine  act  opened  up 
government  and  policy  making,  (d)  the  transfer  of  policy-making  power 
from  the  executive  to  the  legislative  branch,  (e)  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  of  community-junior  colleges  from  public  school  boards 
to  locally  appointed  boards  of  trustees,  (f)  the  gradual  growth  from  a 
group  of  community-junior  colleges  to  a  large  state  system  of  community- 
junior  colleges,  and  (g)  the  social  and  technical  changes  which  oc- 
curred in  the  state  and  country  between  1957  and  1981. 

Summary 
The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  session  laws  revealed  that 
during  the  period  1957  to  1981  there  were  a  total  of  41  different  laws 
which  affected  the  five  aspects  of  the  open  door  philosophy;  50%  of 
these  laws  were  passed  prior  to  1970  and  50%  were  passed  after  1970, 
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However,  75%  of  the  laws  passed  prior  to  1970  pertained  to  geographic 
accessibility.  Of  the  laws  passed  after  1970,  50%  pertained  to  finan- 
cial accessibility.  Only  one  law  was  passed  during  the  period  1957  to 
1981  that  pertained  to  providing  effective  counseling  services.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  41%  of  the  laws  pertained  to  geographic  access  and  31% 
pertained  to  financial  access.  The  remainder  of  the  laws,  or  27%,  dur- 
ing this  period  pertained  to  the  three  remaining  aspects  of  providing 
educational  opportunity  to  all  persons,  providing  a  diversity  of  pro- 
grams, and  providing  effective  counseling  services. 

The  results  of  the  characterizing  and  rating  of  the  laws  were 
summarized.  Session  laws  from  1957  to  1981  tended  to  be  minor  in  scope 
as  opposed  to  major  in  scope  in  their  impact  on  the  five  aspects  of  the 
open  door  philosophy.  Ninety-two  percent  of  all  the  laws  were  charac- 
terized as  having  outcomes  which  were  easily  identifiable.  All  the 
laws  were  rated  as  changing  norms  or  customs  in  a  minor  way  (14%  re- 
stricted the  open  door  concept).  Thirty-three  percent  of  all  the  laws 
were  characterized  as  having  local  impact.  The  mean  of  all  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  number  of  persons  affected  was  2.4.  The  mean  of  the 
absolute  values  of  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  number  of  dollars  af- 
fected was  1.7.  All  of  the  laws  rated  in  the  study  were  rated  minor  in 
overall  impact. 

The  emphasis  of  the  laws  was  upon  providing  financial  accessi- 
bility through  scholarships  and  loans,  providing  geographic  accessi- 
bility, and  providing  a  diversity  of  programs.  The  laws  did  not  em- 
phasize providing  educational  opportunity  to  all  persons,  providing 
financial  accessibility  through  low  or  no  tuition,  or  providing  effec- 
tive counseling  services. 
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The  results  of  the  interviews  with  the  key  informants  revealed 
that  the  system  of  community-junior  colleges  in  Florida  was  established 
because  of  the  recognition  by  policy  makers  of  several  large  needs  of 
the  state  concerning  the  offering  of  educational  opportunity  to  its 
citizens.  The  system  was  also  established  in  keeping  with  the  existing 
trends  in  postsecondary  education  during  the  middle  1950s, 

The  key  informants  stated  that  the  open  door  philosophy  was  es- 
tablished for  two  equally  important  reasons:  (a)  to  provide  geographic 
and  financial  access  to  persons  of  limited  economic  resources,  and 
(b)  to  ensure  access  to  higher  education  to  all  graduates  of  Florida 
high  schools. 

The  policy  statement  which  provided  the  direction  for  the  offer- 
ing of  educational  opportunity  to  the  citizens  of  Florida  was  the  master 
plan,  written  in  1957.  The  master  plan  was  believed  by  the  key  in- 
formants to  have  been  the  result  of  rational  planning  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  Florida,  and  represented  a  very   large  change  in  the 
effort  of  the  state  to  provide  educational  opportunity  to  the  citizens 
of  Florida. 

The  key  informants  stated  that  the  open  door  philosophy  was  not 
established  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  or  policies. 
The  existing  conditions  were  viewed  instead  as  a  challenge  to  the 
policy  makers  of  the  state.  The  key  informants  stated  that  the  open 
door  philosophy  of  the  master  plan  represented  the  most  efficient 
method  of  meeting  the  existing  needs  and  conditions  of  the  state.  No 
evidence  was  found  to  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  the  open  door 
philosophy  before  1970.  On  the  contrary,  the  key  informants 
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described  a  strong,  conscientious  effort  by  policy  makers  to  follow 
the  master  plan.  The  key  informants  were  of  the  opinion  that  some- 
time in  the  early  1970s  the  master  plan  had  been  completed.  Many  key 
informants  also  indicated  that  about  this  time  there  were  feelings  of 
uneasiness  about  the  acceptance  of  the  open  door  policy  among  policy 
makers.  The  uneasiness  and  other  problems  with  the  open  door  did  not 
cause  dissatisfaction  with  the  open  door  philosophy.  However,  there 
was  an  indication  of  dissatisfaction  in  1981  by  key  informants  with  the 
aspect  of  the  open  door  concerned  with  providing  effective  counseling 
services. 

The  key  informants  reported  that  a  number  of  social  or  economic 
changes  occurred  in  both  the  country  and  the  state  which  somewhat  changed 
the  nature  of  the  problems  and  the  available  means  of  dealing  with 
them.  Each  change  either  created  a  problem  in  implementing  the  open 
door  or  served  to  underline  the  need  for  the  open  door  philosophy,  or 
both.  The  problems  of  making  the  open  door  philosophy  work  did  not 
really  change  during  the  period  1957  to  1981.  What  changed  was  the 
environment  and  the  people  that  the  open  door  philosophy  served.  Social 
and  technological  changes  in  society  necessitated  that  more  and  more 
people  utilize  postsecondary  education.  The  demand  for  services  on 
postsecondary  education  created  demands  on  the  community-junior  colleges 
which  utilized  the  open  door  philosophy.  Much  growth  occurred.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  change  in  many  attitudes  of  policy  makers. 
These  policy  makers  were  concerned  with  financing  postsecondary  educa- 
tion for  the  enormous  numbers  of  persons  demanding  opportunity,  and  also 
were  concerned  with  program  standards  or  entrance  and  exit  criteria. 
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Two  key  informants  mentioned  that  policy  makers  were  also  concerned 
about  equal  access  and  equal  opportunity  accountability,  as  measured 
by  actual  numbers  of  the  percentages  of  a  cultural  group  in  a  program 
and  how  standards  and  entrance  and  exit  criteria  would  affect  this  type 
of  accountability. 

The  key  informants  stated  that  there  was  basically  no  disagreement 
among  policy  makers  and  citizens  over  critical  values  and  objectives 
which  pertained  to  the  open  door  philosophy  during  the  early  period  of 
the  implementation  of  the  master  plan.  Citizens  were  generally  dis- 
missed by  key  informants  as  not  ever  being  concerned  with  educational 
policy  making  itself  or  the  values  and  objectives  pertaining  to  the 
open  door  philosophy.  Several  reasons  were  given  for  this  lack  of  con- 
cern by  citizens  in  the  section  entitled  No  Public  Discussion  of  Current 
Issues.  Ratings  by  the  key  informants  did  point  out  that  citizens 
appeared  to  place  more  importance  upon  almost  all  the  values  and  pro- 
grams of  the  community-junior  college  in  1981  than  in  1957.  The  study 
identified  disagreement  among  policy  makers  in  1981  involving  critical 
values  and  objectives  concerning  the  open  door  philosophy.  The  key 
informants  themselves  were  in  disagreement  over  the  importance  of  spe- 
cific programs  and  values  to  the  policy  maker  in  1981.  The  five  aspects 
of  the  open  door  philosophy  were  rated  as  being  of  some  importance, 
while  the  areas  of  vocational  technical  preparation  and  providing  re- 
training opportunities  and  accountability  were  rated  as  being  of  large 
importance.  Achieving  minimal  competency  in  the  basic  skills  was 
rated  as  being  of  \/ery   large  importance  to  policy  makers  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  key  informants. 
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The  key  informants  stated  that  there  was  no  public  discussion  of 
the  current  issues  of  the  open  door  during  the  period  1957  to  1981. 
Several  reasons  were  given;  all  pertained  to  the  citizens'  absence 
of  concern  for  educational  policy  making. 

The  key  informants  were  of  the  opinion  that  policy  choice  was  yery 
limited  during  the  period  1957  to  1981,  there  being  little  or  no  choice. 
Until  the  late  1960s  this  situation  was  believed  to  have  resulted 
from  the  strong  leadership  of  those  who  took  the  responsibility  for 
implementing  the  plan,  the  existence  of  a  rational  policy  statement,  a 
degree  of  strong  peer  pressure  by  policy  makers  to  go  along  with  the 
master  plan  and  the  leadership,  and  a  legislature  which  did  not  formu- 
late educational  policy.  The  key  informants  believed  that  during  the 
late  1970s,  however,  there  was  a  trend  to  offer  more  policy  choices. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  different  viewpoints  policy  makers  have  re- 
cently expressed  toward  the  open  door  philosophy  and  the  larger  role  the 
legislature  is  playing  in  educational  policy  making. 

The  key  informants  stated  that  they  believed  that  policy  makers 
during  the  period  1957  to  1981  never  came  to  view  the  open  door  and  its 
related  problems  as  being  so  complex  that  they  could  not  understand 
them.  The  policy  makers  were  never  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  of  the 
open  door  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  perceived  as  a  challenge 
to  be  met. 

The  key  informants  expressed  the  belief  that  policy  making  per- 
taining to  the  open  door  philosophy  until  1970  was  due  to  rational 
planning,  strong  leadership,  implementation  of  the  plan  through  existing 
statutes,  and  unforeseen  circumstances  not  taken  into  account  by  policy 
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makers.  There  was  no  strong  evidence  of  a  large  degree  of  incremental 
policy  making  during  the  period  immediately  following  1970,  but  neither 
was  there  evidence  of  rational  planning.  Leadership  changed  from  the 
strong  leadership  of  individuals  to  the  strong  leadership  of  groups 
of  influential  persons  associated  with  the  community-junior  colleges. 

The  key  informants  indicated  that  policy  making  with  regard  to 
the  open  door  philosophy  was  becoming  more  fragmented  as  well  as  more 
political.  They  cited  specific  occurrences  that  they  believed  were  re- 
sponsible. These  included  (a)  the  reapportionment  of  the  legislature, 
(b)  the  governmental  reorganization  act,  (c)  the  change  in  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  act,  (d)  the  transfer  in  policy  making  power  from  the 
executive  to  the  legislative  branch  of  government,  (e)  the  creation  of 
locally  appointed  boards  of  trustees  to  oversee  the  governance  of  local 
community-junior  colleges,  (f)  the  growth  of  the  community-junior  col- 
leges into  a  large  state  system  of  28  community-junior  colleges,  and 
(g)  the  social  and  technical  changes  within  the  country  between  1957 
and  1981. 

Overall,  there  was  evidence  of  satisfaction  with  policies  during 
the  period  1957  to  1981.  There  was  no  evidence  of  continuity  in  the 
nature  of  problems  and  the  available  means  of  dealing  with  the  problems. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  disagreement  among  policy  makers  and  citizens 
concerning  the  critical  values  and  objectives  which  pertained  to  the 
open  door  philosophy  during  the  implementation  of  the  master  plan  up 
until  1970).  There  was  evidence  of  disagreement  among  policy  makers 
and  citizens  following  the  completion  of  the  master  plan  (about  1970). 
There  was  no  evidence  of  public  discussion  of  the  issues  pertaining  to 
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the  open  door  philosophy  during  the  period  1957  to  1981.  There  was 
evidence  of  no  choice  or  limited  policy  choice  during  this  period. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  a  realization  on  the  part  of  policy  makers  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  and  their  limitation  to  understand  all 
aspects  of  the  problems.  There  was  no  evidence  of  fragmented  policy 
making  during  the  early  period  of  implementation  of  the  master  plan  but 
there  was  evidence  of  fragmented  policy  making  after  1970. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


This  chapter  presents  a  brief  review  of  the  study,  including  a 
summary  statement  of  the  need  for  the  study,  the  research  problem,  and 
the  methodology  of  the  study.  The  major  findings  of  the  study  are  pre- 
sented as  a  list  of  conclusions.  Implications  of  the  research  and 
recommendations  for  further  research  are  also  presented. 

Summary 
Need  for  the  Study 

Traditionally,  the  community-junior  college  in  America  has  at- 
tempted to  provide  educational  opportunity  to  citizens  of  all  social  and 
economic  classes  by  making  education  accessible  to  all  persons.  This 
was  achieved  principally  by  offering  education  both  at  a  low  cost  and  in 
close  proximity  to  students'  homes,  and  by  serving  students  of  all 
abilities.  These  attempts  later  became  known  as  the  open  door  concept. 

In  Florida,  the  community-junior  colleges  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide educational  opportunity  to  citizens  by  utilizing  the  open  door 
philosophy  outlined  in  the  master  plan  formulated  in  1957.  The  open 
door  philosophy  of  the  master  plan  had  five  major  aspects  to  ensure 
that  educational  opportunity  was  provided  to  all  citizens.  The  plan 
called  for  providing  geographic  and  financial  accessibility  to  post- 
secondary  education  and  made  other  recommendations,  all  in  an  attempt 
to  break  financial,  geographic,  and  motivational  barriers  to  education. 
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Recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of  occurrences  throughout  the 
country  and  throughout  the  state  that  possibly  indicate  a  change  in  the 
open  door  policies  of  Florida's  system  of  community-junior  colleges. 
The  future  of  the  open  door  concept  as  emphasized  by  the  master  plan 
appears  questionable  because  of  attitude  changes  evidenced  by  legisla- 
tive cutbacks,  recent  studies  concerning  priorities,  and  criticism  of 
the  open  door  concept  in  the  literature.  Whether  or  not  there  will  be 
change,  which  aspects  of  the  open  door  philosophy  will  change,  the  size 
of  the  change,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  change,  are  all  questions 
that  affect  the  continued  provision  of  educational  opportunity  to  the 
citizens  of  Florida. 

One  method  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  open 
door  philosophy  is  to  study  change  as  it  occurs  over  time.  Basically, 
there  are  two  theories  or  approaches  which  explain  the  nature  of  policy 
change  in  democratic  societies.  These  are  the  rational  approach  and 
the  incremental  approach.  The  theory  of  incremental  ism  was  utilized 
to  provide  a  framework  for  the  study.  This  theory  states  that  the  nor- 
mal results  of  the  policy-making  process  are  marginal  or  small  changes 
in  the  existing  policies  as  opposed  to  large  or  comprehensive  policy 
changes. 

The  Research  Problem 

The  problem  investigated  in  the  study  was  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  theory  of  incremental  ism  accounted  for  change  in  policies  involv- 
ing the  open  door  philosophy  of  Florida's  system  of  community  colleges. 
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The  Methodology  of  the  Study 

The  study  involved  six  major  phases: 

1.  A  review  of  the  literature  which  included  the  identification 
of  two  essential  elements  and  six  characteristics  of  incremen- 
tal pol icy  making 

2.  A  review  of  Florida's  master  plan  which  included  the  identi- 
fication of  five  areas  of  emphasis  which  comrpised  the  five 
aspects  of  Florida's  open  door  philosophy 

3.  The  examination,  charactering,  and  rating  of  the  session  laws 
of  Florida  according  to  three  criteria  from  the  theory  of  in- 
cremental ism  in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  laws  were 
major  or  minor  in  scope,  and  also  formulate  questions  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  policy  as  it  relates  to  the  open  door 
philosophy 

4.  The  designing  of  an  interview  guide  (including  structured 
ratings)  to  be  used  when  interviewing  key  informants.  The 
questions  were  formulated  from  both  the  constitutive  defini- 
tion of  incremental  policy  making  and  from  the  examination, 
characterizing,  and  rating  of  session  laws. 

5.  The  interviewing  of  14  key  informants  familiar  with  Florida's 
system  of  community-junior  colleges  and  state-level  policy 
making 

6.  The  presentation,  analysis,  and  summary  of  data,  along  with 
the  formulation  of  conclusions,  implications,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  further  study. 
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Two  reviews  were  conducted.  The  review  of  the  literature  was  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  II.  The  review  identified  two  essential  conditions 
and  six  characteristics  which  formed  a  constitutive  definition  of  incre- 
mental policy  making.  The  review  of  Florida's  master  plan  and  Florida's 
attempt  to  provide  educational  opportunity  were  presented  in  Chapter  III, 
The  review  identified  five  aspects  of  the  attempt  to  provide  educational 
opportunity  which  formed  a  constitutive  definition  of  the  open  door 
philosophy. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  examination,  characterizing,  and  rat- 
ing of  the  session  laws  were  analyzed  to  determine  (a)  the  literal 
changes  in  session  laws,  (b)  the  total  number  of  laws  or  emphasis  of 
the  laws  for  each  aspect  of  the  open  door  philosophy,  (c)  the  years  of 
the  period  in  which  the  laws  were  passed,  and  (d)  the  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  laws  according  to  the  three  criteria  of  incremental  policy 
making.  Data  from  the  examination,  characterizing,  and  review  are 
presented  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  data  obtained  from  interviews  with  key  informants  were  ana- 
lyzed to  determine  (a)  whether  they  supported  the  constitutive  defini- 
tion of  incremental  policy  making,  and  (b)  whether  the  findings  of  the 
examination,  characterizing,  and  rating  of  session  laws  were  supported. 
Criteria  for  analyzing  the  data  were  based  upon  frequency  of  the  re- 
sponse and  the  nature  of  the  response.  Initially,  key  informants  were 
selected  who  met  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  early  development  of  Florida's  system  of 
community  colleges 

2.  Current  policy-making  position  within  the  state. 
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Selection  of  additional  key  informants  was  based  upon  recommendations  of 
the  initial  key  informants.  Data  from  the  interviews  were  presented  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Conclusions 
The  problem  investigated  in  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  theory  of  incremental  ism  accounted  for  change  in  pol icies  involv- 
ing the  open  door  philosophy  of  the  community- junior  college.  The 
study  found  that  the  theory  of  incremental  ism  did  not  account  for  change 
in  policies  from  1957  to  1970,  but  did  account  to  an  increasing  extent 
for  change  in  policies  from  1971  to  1981.  Further  concludions  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  master  plan  that  outlined  Florida's  open  door  philosophy 
was  a  rational  policy  of  major  impact  designed  in  response 
to  the  enormous  needs  of  the  state  in  the  1950s  and  the  pre- 
dicted future  needs  of  the  state. 

2.  Session  laws  from  1957  to  1981  tended  to  be  minor  as  opposed 
to  major  in  their  impact  upon  the  five  aspects  of  the  open 
door  philosophy. 

3.  State-level  policy  making  involving  the  laws  of  Florida  from 
1957  to  1970  pertaining  to  the  five  aspects  of  the  open  door 
philosophy  was  largely  the  result  of  rational  planning. 
Planning  called  for  the  implementation  of  the  system  of  com- 
munity-junior colleges  and  the  master  plan  utilizing  existing 
public  school  statutes.  This  along  with  a  cooperative  legis- 
lature and  unforeseeable  circumstances  made  policy  making 
nonincremental  in  nature. 
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4.  State-level  policy  making  involving  the  laws  of  Florida  from 
1971  to  1981  pertaining  to  the  five  aspects  of  the  open  door 
philosophy  was  increasingly  incremental  in  nature  as  a  result 
of  (a)  the  feeling  of  policy  makers  during  this  period  that 
the  master  plan  was  completed,  (b)  the  absence  of  an  updated 
master  plan,  (c)  the  increasing  tendency  of  legislators  to 
make  policy,  (d)  the  change  in  priorities  of  policy  makers, 
(e)  the  entry  of  a  number  of  groups  into  community-junior 
colleges  (that  were  previously  not  a  major  part  of  the  col- 
lege population)  as  a  result  of  social  and  technological 
changes  in  society  and  in  the  state. 

5.  The  emphasis  of  the  session  laws  for  the  period  1957  to  1981 
pertaining  to  the  five  aspects  of  the  open  door  philosophy  was 
upon  providing  financial  access  through  scholarships  and  loans, 
providing  geographic  access,  and  providing  a  diversity  of  pro- 
grams. The  session  laws  did  not  emphasize  providing  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  all  persons  or  providing  effective  coun- 
seling services. 

6.  There  was  no  dissatisfaction  directly  expressed  by  policy 
makers  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  open  door  philosophy  as 
emphasized  by  the  master  plan  of  1957.  There  were  indica- 
tions that  the  degree  of  funding  and  the  implementation  of 
standards  will  alter  these  five  aspects  of  the  open  door 
philosophy  as  they  existed  from  1957  to  1981. 

Implications 
The  theory  of  incremental  ism  appears  to  have  two  dimensions,  both 
of  which  are  critical  in  understanding  the  theory  as  well  as  its 
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implications  to  policy  making  concerned  with  the  open  door  philosophy 
of  Florida's  system  of  community  colleges  from  1957  to  1981.  The  theory 
states  that  policy  change  is  small  as  opposed  to  large  in  size  and  that 
the  policy  change  is  accomplished  in  large  measure  by  the  political 
process.  Policies  that  are  the  result  of  the  political  process  are 
largely  created  through  the  process  of  partisan  mutual  adjustment. 
Lindblom  (1979)  stated  that  partisan  mutual  adjustment  "takes  the  form 
of  fragmented  or  greatly  decentralized  political  decision  making  in 
which  the  various  somewhat  autonomous  participants  mutually  affect  one 
another  (as  they  always  do),  with  the  result  that  policy  making  displays 
certain  interesting  characteristics"  (p.  522).  Proponents  of  partisan 
mutual  adjustment  believe  that  the  process  achieves  two  things.  It 
brings  about  a  degree  of  coordination  and  policy  formulation  which  is 
unachievable  by  any  other  process,  and  it  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  assuring  pluralistic  participation  in  the  policy-making  process. 
Critics  of  the  process  of  partisan  mutual  adjustment  believe  that  it  is 
more  harmful  than  beneficial  for  several  reasons  (Lindblom,  1979)  Firstly, 
policies  which  are  the  result  of  this  process  are  usually  "better  de- 
scribed as  happening  than  as  decided  upon"  (Lindblom,  1979,  p.  523). 
Secondly,  policies  that  are  the  result  of  the  process  are  the  result 
of  the  dominant  interests  and  values  of  the  wide  assortment  of  policy 
makers  involved  in  the  policy-making  process;  issues  are  settled  through 
power  and  domination.  Thirdly,  policies  that  are  the  result  of  the 
process  of  partisan  mutual  adjustment  result  in  policies  in  which  there 
is  little  connection  with  the  originally  proposed  policies;  these 
policies  obscure  the  connection  "between  a  policy  and  good  reasons  .  .  . 
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since  the  many  participants  will  act  for  diverse  reasons"  (Lindblom, 
1979,  p.  523). 

The  study  found  that  state-level  policy  making  from  1971  to  1981 
was  increasingly  incremental  in  nature.  Thus,  the  major  question  pre- 
sented to  policy  makers  asks:  Is  this  the  process  through  which  those 
charged  with  the  ensuring  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  citizens 
of  Florida  choose  to  operate,  or  is  there  a  more  effective  process  for 
ensuring  educational  opportunity? 

If  policies  for  providing  educational  opportunity  to  the  citizens 
of  Florida  are  decided  incrementally  and  utilize  the  process  of  parti- 
san mutual  adjustment,  then  the  policies  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity become  susceptible  to  dominant  interests  of  the  policy-making 
process.  The  policies  are  also  susceptible  to  being  amended  to  the 
point  of  having  their  original  intentions  obscured.  Do  policy  makers 
really  want  policies  that  are  more  the  result  of  "happening  than  .  .  . 
[of  being]  decided  upon"?  (Lindblom,  1979,  p.  523). 

The  traditional  philosophy  of  the  community  college  can  be  changed 
through  the  process  of  incremental  policy  making  and  partisan  mutual 
adjustment,  to  the  point  where  the  policies  no  longer  support  the 
philosophy  but  run  counter  to  the  philosophy.  When  this  happens,  poli- 
cies that  are  formulated  to  enhance  and  support  other  institutions  and 
philosophies  or  meet  other  political  needs  are  allowed  to  shape  in- 
directly the  policies  of  the  community-junior  college.  What  is  needed 
are  rational  policies,  based  upon  rational  planning,  which  directly 
support  the  community-junior  college  and  its  goals. 
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The  State  of  Florida  has  assigned  the  responsibility  to  prepare  and 
submit  a  master  plan  for  postsecondary  education  to  Florida's  Post- 
secondary  Planning  Commission  (Session  Law  81-162,  Appendix  G).  How- 
ever, the  establishment  of  a  commission  and  formulation  of  a  new  master 
plan  do  not  in  themselves  guarantee  the  successful  implementation  of 
policy.  The  plan  will  have  to  reconcile  the  educational  and  other  is- 
sues that  threaten  to  reduce  or  change  significantly  the  offering  of 
educational  opportunity  to  citizens  of  Florida.  A  new  master  plan  can 
only  in  part  solve  the  policy  problems  of  the  State  of  Florida.  The 
problems  of  the  state  involving  the  financing  of  education  and  other 
services  will  not  totally  be  answered  by  the  plan. 

The  study  found  that  policies  until  1970  were  largely  the  result 
of  rational  planning.  The  study  also  found  that  some  policy  formula- 
tion before  1970  was  due  to  unforeseeable  circumstances.  From  this 
it  can  be  inferred  that  rational  policy  making  cannot  account  for  the 
formulation  of  all  policies.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  policy 
makers,  as  Simon  (1980)  stated,  can  only  work  within  the  framework  of 
"bounded  rationality"  (p.  xxxiii). 

The  study  found  that  the  period  1970  to  1981  was  increasingly 
incremental  in  nature  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  of  the  reasons 
was  the  recent  entry  by  a  number  of  groups  not  previously  served  into 
both  the  community-junior  college  population  and  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  The  resulting  offering  of  educational  opportunity 
by  the  community-junior  colleges  can  only  strengthen  the  now  obvious 
political  legitimatization  obtained  by  these  groups  during  the  late 
1960s  and  1970s.  The  strengthened  political  position  of  these  groups 
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will  increase  the  degree  of  partisan  mutual  adjustment  and  incremental 
policy  making  and  could,  ironically,  further  delay  the  providing  of 
educational  opportunity  unless  the  needs  of  these  groups  are  adequately 
served  by  incorporating  rational  planning  into  the  policy-making  process, 

The  impact  of  these  newly  legitimatized  groups  on  the  community- 
junior  college  and  the  policy-making  process  has  evidently  been  large. 
It  cannot  be  determined  whether  (a)  the  importance  of  changes  in  pro- 
grams and  values  since  1947  (Table  11),  (b)  recent  criticisms  of  the 
open  door  philosophy,  and  (c)  recent  cutbacks  in  funding  are  the  result 
of  a  reaction  to  changes  in  society  or  result  from  the  political  legiti- 
mization of  special  groups.  However,  it  would  be  ironic  if  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  the  open  door  philosophy  during  the  period  1957  to 
1981  could  create  a  backlash  in  policies  and  thinking  that  would  counter 
not  only  the  philosophy  but  also  challenge  the  traditional  role  of  the 
community-junior  college  to  respond  to  existing  societal  conditions. 

Recommendation  for  Further  Study 
The  study  was  limited  to  examining  session  laws  which  pertained  to 
the  open  door  philosophy.  Laws  affecting  appropriations  were  not 
examined.  There  exists  a  need  to  determine  the  extent  laws  affecting 
appropriations  have  changed  the  open  door  philosophy  of  the  community- 
junior  college. 

The  study  found  that  the  theory  of  incremental  ism  accounted  for 
changes  in  policies  during  a  period  when  no  master  plan  was  in  effect. 
Studies  should  be  made  of  other  states  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
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tendency  towards  incremental  policy  making  in  those  states  that  do  not 
have  a  working  master  plan. 
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APPENDIX  B 
CRITERIA  USED  FOR  CHARACTERIZING  AND  RATING  SESSION  LAWS 


Changes  or  outcomes  easily  identified  (Observability) 

Characterize  as  Yes  or  No 
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APPENDIX  C 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE  AND  RATINGS  USED  WITH  KEY  INFORMANTS 


1.  Describe  the  open  door  philosophy  of  Florida's  community  colleges 
as  it  was  originally  proposed?  What  population  was  it  designed  to 
serve? 

2.  Was  the  open  door  philosophy  established  because  there  was  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  conditions  or  policies  or  for  other 
reasons?  What  really  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  open 
door  in  Florida? 

3.  Was  there  a  conscientious  effort  by  policy  makers  to  follow  the 
master  plan?  How  long  did  the  effort  last  and  what  brought  a 
halt  to  the  efforts  if  there  was  a  halt? 

4.  Was  there  a  rational  process  for  the  implementation  of  the  open 
door  philosophy  or  was  the  implementation  left  up  to  the  political 
process  within  the  state? 

5.  How  strong  was  the  initial  support  for  the  open  door  philosophy 
among  policy  makers  and  citizens? 

6.  Was  there  agreement  among  policy  makers  over  the  need  for  the  open 
door  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  the  policy  during  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  master  plan?  If  there  were  disagreements,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  disagreements? 

7.  Much  of  the  period  1957  to  1981  was  characterized  by  small,  minor 
changes  in  the  statues  relating  to  the  open  door  philosophy. 
Essentially  there  were  no  major  changes  in  the  statues  which 
affected  the  open  door  philosophy.  Would  you  agree  with  these 
statements?  Why  were  there  minor  changes  and  essentially  no  major 
changes  during  this  period? 

8.  Were  policy  makers  at  any  time  during  the  period  1957  to  1981  over- 
whelmed by  the  problems  of  the  open  door  or  their  inability  to 
understand  the  problems  of  the  open  door? 

9.  What  social  or  economic  changes  have  occurred  within  the  state  or 
country  since  1957  which  have  affected  the  open  door  philosophy? 

10.  Two  things  emphasized  by  the  master  plan  were  never  specifically 
written  into  the  statues.  These  were  the  providing  of  educational 
opportunity  to  all  persons  and  the  providing  of  effective 
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counseling  services.  Were  these  things  implemented  by  other  means 
or  were  they  not  intended  by  policy  makers  to  be  emphasized? 

11.  How  have  the  problems  of  making  the  open  door  work  changed  since 
1957? 

12.  Is  the  public  concerned  with  the  issues  of  the  open  door  philosophy? 
Can  you  recall  any  widespread  discussion  of  the  open  door  phi- 
losophy orissues  pertaining  to  it  during  the  period  1957  to  1981? 

13.  Has  policy  making  with  respect  to  the  open  door  philosophy  since 
1957  become  more  political  and  subject  to  the  same  kinds  of  politi- 
cal pressures  and  controls  that  affect  all  aspects  of  public 
policy?  If  so,  when  did  this  change  occur  and  why? 

14.  During  the  legislative  sessions  from  1957  to  1981  with  which  you 
were  familiar  were  policy  makers  given  many  policy  choices  con- 
cerning the  open  door  philosophy  or  would  you  describe  the  number 
of  policy  choices  as  limited?  How  do  you  account  for  this? 

15.  What  are  the  stated  reasons,  and  what  are  the  real  reasons  if  differ- 
ent, to  opposing  the  open  door  philosophy  in  1981? 
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APPENDIX  D 
SESSION  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO  PROVIDING  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  ALL  PERSONS 


68-5 

Senate  Bill  Number  69-X(68) 

Establishes  local  junior  college  districts;  provides  the  establishment, 
organization,  powers,  and  duties  of  junior  college  district  boards  of 
trustees,  giving  them  final  authority  for  policy  decisions;  transfers 
property,  assets,  and  obligations  of  each  junior  college  from  the  board 
of  public  instruction  to  the  board  of  trustees;  and  provides  for  con- 
tinued financial  support  from  the  local  county  board, 

72-313 

Committee  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  Number  455 

Requires  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  file  a  comprehensive  report 
and  recommendations  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Florida  legis- 
lature including  specific  implementing  legislation  and  administrative 
recommendations  to  facilitate  student  articulation  at  all  levels  of 
public  education.  Possible  methods  suggested  which  pertain  to  junior 
colleges  are  (a)  reduction  of  required  credit  hours,  (b)  giving 
academic  credit  on  the  basis  of  tests  (CLEP),  (c)  giving  students  credit 
for  college-level  work  done  in  high  school,  (d)  allowing  high  school 
students  dual  enrollment  prior  to  graduation  from  secondary  shcool  by 
allowing  enrollment  in  a  community  college  or  university  after  comple- 
tion of  the  eleventh  grade. 


73-195 

Senate  Bill  Number  1187 

Provides  for  establishment  of  time-shortened  educational  programs  at 
all  levels  of  education  by  methods  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
credit  by  examination  or  demonstration  of  competency,  advanced  place- 
ment, early  admissions,  and  dual  enrollment. 


73-255 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bills  Numbers  212,  655,  678 

Amendment  to  existing  law  requiring  that  certain  buildings  being  re- 
modeled shall  comply  with  standards  relating  to  the  access  and  use  by 
the  physically  disabled. 
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79-222 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bill  Number  1689 

Consolidates  postsecondary  education  provisions  by  specifying  purpose 
and  mission;  provides  for  a  joint  commission  on  postsecondary  education; 
defines  the  State  Community  College  System;  creates  the  State  Community 
College  Coordinating  Board;  provides  for  admission  of  students;  provides 
for  articulation  and  acceleration  mechanisms;  and  provides  for  post- 
secondary  consortiums. 


APPENDIX  E 
SESSION  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO  PROVIDING  FINANCIAL  ACCESSIBILITY 


57-252 

Senate  Bill  Number  289 

Amends  existing  law  relating  to  junior  colleges,  based  upon  the  report 
of  the  Community  College  Council  established  by  the  1955  legislature 
of  Florida.  Defines  junior  colleges,  their  scope,  and  prescribes 
methods  for  their  establishment  and  operation.  General  control  is 
vested  in  the  county  boards.  The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
will  make  recommendations  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  matters  relating 
to  the  junior  college  program.  Financial  support  is  provided  by 
allotments  from  the  State  Minimum  Foundation  Program  on  the  basis  of 
instructional  units. 


61-496 

Committee  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  Number  203 

Provides  for  the  organization  and  regulation  of  nonprofit  corporations 
engaged  in  promoting  educational  cooperative  scholarship  plans. 

65-239 

Senate  Bill  Number  404 

Establishes  criteria  for  determining  location  of  junior  college  in  a 
two-county  area. 


71-217 

Senate  Bill  Number  90 

Amends  existing  law  to  make  all  Seminole  and  Miccosukee  Indians  who 
demonstrate  financial  need  eligible  for  scholarships  previously 
available  only  to  Seminole  Indians.  Also  eliminates  reservation 
residence  requirements. 


71-973 

House  Bill  Number  63-D 

Places  on  ballot  for  approval  or  rejection  by  electors  of  Florida,  the 
issuance  of  revenue  bonds  to  establish  a  fund  to  make  loans  to  students 
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admitted  to  attend  public  or  private  instititions  of  higher  learning, 
junior  colleges,   health-related  training  institutions,  or  public  voca- 
tional   training  centers. 

72-313 

Committee  Substitute  for  Senate  Number  455 

Requires  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  file  a  comprehensive  report 
and  recommendations  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Florida 
legislature  including  specific  implementing  legislation  and  administra- 
tive recommendations  to  facilitate  student  articulation  at  all  levels 
of  public  education.  Possible  methods  suggested  which  pertain  to 
junior  colleges  are  (a)  reduction  of  required  credit  hours,  (b)  giving 
academic  credit  on  the  basis  of  tests  (CLEP),  (c)  giving  students 
credit  for  college-level  work  done  in  high  school,  (d)  allowing  high 
school  students  dual  enrollment  prior  to  graduation  from  secondary 
school  by  allowing  enrollment  in  a  community  college  or  university  after 
completion  of  the  eleventh  grade. 

73-195 

Senate  Bill  Number  1187 

Provides  for  establishment  of  time-shortened  educational  programs  at  all 
levels  of  education  by  methods  including,  but  not  limited  to,  credit  by 
examination  or  demonstration  of  competency,  advanced  placement,  early 
admissions,  and  dual  enrollment. 


74-61 

House  Bill  Number  2621 

Amends  existing  law  to  include  community  colleges  among  those  state 
institutions  where  veterans  and  their  dependents  under  the  federal 
assistance  act  shall  have  an  extra  60  days  for  payment  of  registration 
fees. 


74-211 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bill  Number  2235 

Amends  existing  law  changing  the  dollar  limitation  for  tuition  and  fees 
provided  to  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  to  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  actual  tuition  and  registration  fees. 

74-312 

House  Bill  Number  2892 

Authorizes  State  University  System  institutions  and  community  colleges 
to  accept  credit  cards  in  payment  for  goods,  services,  tuition,  and  fees. 
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75-302 

House  Bill  Number  1972 

Requires  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  and  coordinate  a 
common  course  designation  and  numbering  system  for  the  community  college 
and  state  university  system;  terminates  the  Florida  Student  Loan 
Program  and  establishes  a  short-term  loan  program, 

76-227 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bill  Number  2635 

Amends  existing  laws  to  increase  the  period  of  residency  required  of  a 
student  as  a  condition  upon  participation  in  the  short-term  program; 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  Education  to  assess  a  service  charge 
{BOt   on  $100)  with  respect  to  students  participating  in  the  short-term 
loan  program;  to  increase  the  amount  of  registration  of  tuition  fees 
required  to  be  paid  into  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Trust  Fund  (increased 
from  $3.00  to  $4.68  per  quarter  and  from  $4.50  to  $7.02  per  semester)  in 
order  to  comply  with  debt  service  coverage  requirements  of  the  student 
loan  revenue  bonds;  to  increase  the  maximum  principal  amount  of  bonds 
which  may  be  issues  (40  million  to  65  million)  for  scholarship  loans; 
to  make  eligible  for  loans  not  only  institutions  which  are  members  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  School  and  other 
listed  schools,  but  also  those  which  are  members  of  the  Council  on 
Postsecondary  Accreditation;  and  to  authorize  DOE  to  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  federally  insured  loans, 

77-338 

Committee  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  Number  869 

Creates  Florida  Student  Financial  Assistance  Commission  within  DOE  to 
administer  grant,  scholarship,  and  loan  programs.  Amends  statutes 
pertaining  to  tuition  and  fees  of  community  college  students, 

78-91 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bill  Number  654 

Allows  students  receiving  veteran's  benefits  and  other  eligible  students 
to  defer  tuition  and  fee  payments  under  certain  circumstances.  Repeals 
the  60-day  deferment  of  tuition  and  fees  for  veterans. 


78-338 

Senate  Bill  Number  1272 

Allows  dependent  children  of  special  risk  members  of  the  Florida  Retire- 
ment System  who  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  a  waiver  of  certain 
fees. 


APPENDIX  F 
SESSION  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO  PROVIDING  GEOGRAPHIC  ACCESSIBILITY 


57-252 

Senate  Bill  Number  289 

Amends  existing  laws  relating  to  junior  colleges,  based  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  Community  College  Council  established  by  the  1955  Florida 
legislature.  Defines  junior  colleges,  their  scope,  and  prescribes 
methods  for  their  establishment  and  operation.  General  control  is 
vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  direct  control  is  vested  in 
the  county  boards.  The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Education  will  make 
recommendations  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  matters  relating  to  the 
junior  college  program.  Financial  support  is  provided  by  allotments 
from  the  State  I'linimum  Foundation  Program  on  the  basis  of  instructional 
units. 


57-736 

Senate  Bill  Number  1191 

Authorizes  any  municipality  wherein  a  junior  college  is  situated  to 
purchase  land  with  municipal  funds  and  to  donate  and  convey  it  or  other 
land  to  the  board  of  public  instruction  for  use  of  a  junior  college. 

57-760 

Senate  Bill  Number  753 

Appropriates  funds  for  constructing  and  equipping  buildings  at  exist- 
ing junior  colleges  and  junior  colleges  established  prior  to  July  1, 
1957,  which  are  not  operating  in  their  own  buildings.  Appropriates 
funds  for  expenses  incurred  in  creating  junior  colleges  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act. 


61-214 

Senate  Bill  Number  162 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Lee  County. 


61-527 

Senate  Bill  Number  147 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Lake  County. 
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61-528 

Senate  Bill   Number  160 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Columbia  County. 


61-529 

Senate  Bill  Number  257 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Orange  County. 


63-317 

Senate  Bill  Number  324 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Monroe  County. 


63-411 

Senate  Bill  Number  287 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Polk  County. 


63-438 

House  Bill  Number  1817 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Duval  County. 


63-445 

House  Bill  Number  831 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Oklaloosa  County. 


65-239 

Senate  Bill  Number  404 

Establishes  criteria  for  determining  location  of  junior  college  in 
a  two-county  area. 


65-264 

Senate  Bill  Number  17 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Seminole  County. 


65-270 

Senate  Bill  Number  1 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Alachua  County. 
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65-271 

Senate  Bill  Number  52 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Highlands  County, 


65-272 

Senate  Bill  Number  93 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Leon  County. 


65-583 

House  Bill  Number  1160 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Hillsborough  County. 


67-331 

House  Bill   Number  2100 

Establishes  junior  college  in  Pasco  County. 


73-163 

House  Bill  Number  1034 

Provides  for  altering  of  junior  college  district  boundaries  to  include 
a  county  not  already  included  in  a  junior  college  district. 


79-222 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bill  Number  1689 

Consolidates  postsecondary  education  provisions  by  specifying  purpose 
and  mission;  provides  for  a  joint  commission  on  postsecondary  education; 
defines  the  State  Community  College  System;  creates  the  State  Community 
College  Coordinating  Board;  provides  for  admission  of  students;  pro- 
vides for  articulation  and  acceleration  mechanisms;  provides  for  post- 
secondary  consortiums;  and  provides  no  increased  allocation  for  colleges 
exceeding  their  assigned  enrollments. 


APPENDIX  G 
SESSION  LAWS  PERTAINING  TO  PROVIDING  A  DIVERSITY  OF  PROGRAMS 


57-252 

Senate  Bill  Number  289 

Amends  existing  law  relating  to  junior  colleges,  based  upon  the 
report  of  the  Community  College  Council  established  by  the  1955 
Florida  legislature.  Defines  junior  colleges,  their  scope,  and  pre- 
scribes methods  for  their  establishment  and  operation.  General  con- 
trol is  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  direct  control  is 
vested  in  county  boards.  The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Education  will 
make  recommendations  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  matters  relating  to  the 
junior  college  program.  Financial  support  is  provided  by  allotments 
from  the  State  Minimum  Foundation  Program  on  the  basis  of  instructional 
units. 


69-214 

Senate  Bill  Number  1324 

Provides  financial  support  for  compensatory  education  programs, 


79-222 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bill  Number  1689 

Consolidates  postsecondary  education  provisions  by  specifying  purpose 
and  mission;  provides  for  a  joint  commission  on  postsecondary  education; 
defines  the  State  Community  College  System;  creates  the  State  Community 
College  Coordinating  Board;  provides  for  admission  of  students;  pro- 
vides for  articulation  and  acceleration  mechanisms;  and  provides  for 
postsecondary  consortiums. 


79-397 

House  Bill  Number  1606 

Amends  existing  law  concerning  apprenticeships  to  provide  authority 
and  duties  of  those  providing  related  and  supplemental  instruction  of 
apprentices;  to  provide  for  approval  of  new  apprenticeship  programs; 
and  to  provide  for  variances  in  standards  for  programs  in  nonconstruc- 
tion  trades.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  broaden  job-training  oppor- 
tunities and  provide  increased  coordination  between  public  school  aca- 
demic programs,  vocational  programs,  and  registered  apprenticeship 
programs. 
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80-416 

House  Bill  Number  1111 

Allows  district  school  boards  and  community  college  boards  of  trustees 
to  develop  educational  centers  for  gifted  junior  high  school  students. 


81-162 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bill  Number  701 

Creates  the  Florida  Adult  General  Education  Act;  creates  the  Post- 
secondary  Education  Planning  Commission;  and  provides  for  a  master  plan 
for  postsecondary  education. 


81-254 

Committee  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill   Number  798 

Amends  existing  law  to  delete  restriction  that  only  junior  high 
school   students  be  included  in  certain  educational   centers  for  gifted 
students. 
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SESSION  LAW  PERTAINING  TO  PROVIDING  EFFECTIVE  COUNSELING  SERVICES 


79-222 

Committee  Substitute  for  House  Bill  Number  1689 

Consolidates  postsecondary  education  provisions  by  specifying  purpose 
and  mission;  provides  for  a  joint  commission  on  postsecondary  education; 
defines  the  State  Community  College  System;  creates  the  State  Community 
College  Coordinating  Board;  provides  for  admission  of  students;  provides 
for  articulation  and  acceleration  mechanisms;  and  provides  for  post- 
secondary  consortiums. 
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LIST  OF  KEY  INFORMANTS  AND  THEIR  POSITIONS  OR 

FORMER  POSITIONS 


Michael  M.  Bennett 


Myron  R.  Blee 


Former  president; 
Junior  College 


St.  Petersburg 


Thomas  LeRoy  Collins 


J.  Broward  Culpepper 


Lee  G.  Henderson 


Frederick  H.  Kent 


G.  T.  "Doc"  Melton 

Samuel  R.  Neel ,  Jr. 
Herbert  E.  Phillips 
Charles  B.  Reed 


Former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Program 
Support  and  Services,  Division  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges;  former  president,  Broward 
Community  College;  former  educational  and 
research  officer.  State  Board  of  Control; 
former  associate  to  the  director  of  the 
staff  for  the  Council  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  in  Florida. 

Former  governor  of  the  State  of  Florida; 
former  member  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Education  Committee,  State  Senate;  former 
member.  State  House  of  Representatives. 

Former  member.  Community  College  Council; 
former  executive  director.  State  Board  of 
Control . 

Director,  Division  of  Community  Colleges, 
Florida  Department  of  Education;  former 
assistant  director.  Division  of  Community 
Colleges. 

Former  chairman.  Board  of  Trustees,  Florida 
Junior  College  at  Jacksonville;  former 
member  and  chairman.  State  Junior  College 
Board;  former  member.  State  Board  of  Control 

Former  member  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Education  Committee,  State  Senate. 

Former  president.  Manatee  Junior  College. 

President,  Lake  City  Community  College. 

Deputy  chief  of  staff,  Executive  Office  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
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Alan  J.  Robertson  President,  Sante  Fe  Community  College; 

former  chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Edison 
Community  College. 

David  G.  Robinson         President,  Edison  Community  College. 

T.  Terrell  Sessums         Member,  Board  of  Regents;  former  member, 

State  House  of  Representatives. 

Ralph  D.  Turlington        Commissioner  of  education;  former  member, 

speaker  of  the  house,  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  Committee,  State  House  of 
Representatives. 
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Leon  Nesbit  Henderson,  Jr.,  was  born  June  5,  1945,  in  Tampa, 
Florida.  He  attended  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  at  the  P.  K, 
Yonge  Laboratory  School  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  In  1967,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in  advertising  from  the 
University  of  Florida,  and  attended  graduate  school  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year.  After  serving  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  1968  to  1971  as  artillery  officer,  rotary  wing  aviator, 
information  officer,  and  public  information  officer,  he  returned  to  the 
University  of  Florida,  where  in  1974  he  received  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Education  and  Specialist  in  Education,  with  majors  in  counselor  edu- 
cation and  emphasis  in  community  mental  health.  From  1974  to  1975  he 
was  employed  as  a  special  education  teacher  (kindergarten  through  twelfth 
grade)  in  the  Putnam  County  school  system.  He  served  as  a  special 
education  teacher  and  counselor  (kindergarten  through  fourth  grade) 
with  the  Alachua  County  school  system  from  1975  to  1979.  In  1979  he 
resumed  full-time  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Florida  while 
serving  as  a  seminar  leader  with  elementary  education  students  in  the 
compentency  and  field-based  Childhood  Education  Program  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida.  He  is  the  1982  recipient  of  the  Leonard  V.  Koos 
Memorial  Fund  Award  and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 

Leon  Henderson  is  married  to  the  former  Linda  Fay  Levy.  They 
have  two  sons,  Adam  Leon  and  Marc  Bryson. 
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